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III. 


-Pramatic Sketches. 


Mrs. MARPYN. 


We extremely regret that we have 
not been able to offer our subscribers 
‘a portrait of this “ fairest pattern 
of excelling nature;” but as her 
“ virgin modesty” has denied us that 
gratification, we must e’en content 
ourselves with saying all we can im 
praise of her beauty and her talents— 
leaving the rest to the reader’s ima- 
gination. Few actresses ever made 
so successful a début as Mrs. Mar- 
dyn ; few ever were so much talked 
of, so much admired, or gave so 
much promise of future greatness ; 
yet sbe has unaccountably disap- 
pointed all these expectations ; and 
her performances, which, like the 
visits of angels, have latterly been 
** few, and far between,” are restricted 
to the walking ladies of Melodramas, 
or, at best, the heroines of Farces. 
Had Mrs. Mardyn’s pristine fame 
been acquired without desert ; had 
she owed all the applause she en- 


-Joyed solely to her personal charms, 


there would be nothing surprising in 
all this; but the contrary is the 
case ; and, in the absence of a better 
reason, we are couipelled to attri- 
bute the manner in which she has 
been thrown into the back-ground, 
to that detestable system of manage 
ment, which, for the sake of keeping 
the eye of the public constantly 
fixed on one performer, systemati- 
cally represses the exertions of al} 
others; and unrelentingly sacrifices 
their fair fame to his vanity and am- 
bition. That system which has ren- 
dered Drury “ asplendid desert,” 


and driven from its walls the finest 
Vo). III. 


company that ever was seen in 
London. 

The character of Amelia Wilden- 
hem, as it was the first in which 
Mrs. Mardyn appeared, so it is un- 
doubtedly ber best. Her performance 
of many others has great merit, but 
the fascination of her Amelia has 
never been equalled. A more en- 
chanting, seductive, voluptuous pic- 
ture was never exhibited; and it is 
associated in our recollection with 
some of our most unmixed gratifi- 
cations. She subsequently sustained 
with equal applause, and with nearly 
similar ability, Albina Mandeville, the 
Widow Cheerly, Miss Hoyden, Peggy, 
&ec.; and all those who feel an in- 
terest in the amusements of the theatre, 
rejoiced in the valuable acquisition 
which had thus been made to the 
stock of histrionic talent. Their 
expectations, however, have been dis- 
appointed; she is now seldom seen; 
or, if seen at al, it is in some part 
destitute of interest and impurtance ; 
and thus, after an absenee of two or 
three months, we see her put forward 
as the representative of that most in- 
sipid lady, Amanda, in the “* Dwarf 
of Naples.” 

Of Mrs. Mardyu’s personal beauty 
it is impossible to speak in terms of 
admiration too extravagant. Wecan 
only say that, as far as we old gentle 
men can be supposed to understand 
such things, it seems to us as if it 
could never be surpassed; and thes 
we may justly style her ig the words 
of him who has a passage descriptive 
of everything, ‘‘ The most replenisb- 
ed sweet work of Nature, that, from 
the prime creation, e’er was fram’d.” 
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Rebieto of Wooks. 


Revenge Defeated and Self- Punished. 
A Dramatic Poem. London. Souter, 
1818. pp. 32. 2s. 6d. 

This is the second “ Dramatic 
Poem” which has recently issued from 
the press ; Lord Byron’s ‘* Manfred’ 
being the first; and alihough it cer- 
tainly cannot claim an equality with 
that exquisite production, it is still 
entitled (at least, we presume, in the 
guthor’s opinion) to a vast degree of 
credit. The plot lies in a nut-shell. 
Isabella, “a young and beautiful 
orphan lady,” and Horatio, **& young 
gentleman,” are enamoured of each 
other. The charms of the lady, how- 
ever, have also attracted the attention 
of Alonzo, ‘* a young prince of Sicily, 
heir to the throne,” who declares 
himself, but is rejected with scorn, 
In return, he attempts to lay the lady’s 
lover by the heels; but Horatio, after 
killing some of the officers sent in 
pursuit of him, and disposing of the 
rest, escapes with his mistress to the 
house of a farmer, and there ends 
their “ strange eventful history.”— 
Not so however the Prince’s. He is 
* savage wild ;” and not satisfied with 
the conduct of his trusty men, he 
denounces death against them, unless 
they produce the head of the man who 
has enraged him.—A criminal, named 
Claudio, being about to be executed, 
Ais bead answers the purpose of the 
officers ; and,supposing Horatio tobe 
dead, the Prince is torn with remorse, 
but appears to meet with no practical 
punishment. 

It is clear from this sketch, that the 
author does not rely much on the 
dramatic excitement of his fable—he 
bas even borrowed a name and inci- 
dent from Shakspeare’s “* Measure for 


Measure” to complete his catestrepbe, 


It is the language which is bis tower 
of strength, and we will present our 
readers with a few of the specimens 
it contains of the sublime, the digui- 
fied, and the pathetic. 

Imprimis—of the sublime. Alonzo, 
meditating on the repulse he has met 
with from /sabella, energetically ob- 
serves ,— 


“Curse on me, if bear it! Shalla 
prince, 

“Of my ambitious blood, be made a 
foo 


“ For fools to laugh at? Curses on my 
bead!” &c. 


Notwithstanding our great admira- 
tion of this passage, we cannol forbear 
notiting a slight alteration which 
would, in our opinion, improve it, and 
prevent the tautology of the two 
eurses.—We propose to read, 

“ D——n me if I bear it,” &e. 


The next instance of the sublime, 
though the expression is put into the 
mouth of a subordinate agent, is not 
less remarkable for strength and depth 
of passion. Whenthe idea first seizes 
the officers to substitute Claudio’s 
bead for Horatio’s, one of them ex- 
claims, (in prose) 

“* By hell, it is an excellent device, 


which makes my blood run through 
these veins cheerily again.” 


p. 27. 


But we must quit the sublime for 
the dignified :— 


“ Enter four Officers, two of them 
having drawn ne in their hands. 

* ist. Officer. What is thy name? 

** Hor. Horatio is my name. 


st. Officer. And what’s this lady’s 
name? 


“* Hor. What’sthat tothee?” &e. 


p. 1%. 
What noble interrogatories, and.what 
noble replies! 


In running away, Horatio and Jsa- 
bella beppen to meet with Rozills, 
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country lass wilh a disordered 
mind,” (we love to quote the author’s 
own words) who appears to have no 
connection with the main incidents 
of the piece, but whose introduction 
may well be excused, on account of 
the exquisite poetry she breathes; 
which, being all of the pathetic cast, 
brings us to the third and last division 
of the quotations we promised. The 
song she first sings, though somewhat 
Jong, is delightful; and to preserve 
the keeping of the character, the 
author has artfuily contrived that she 
shall utter as liithe of grammar as 
possible :— 
sings. 
“ But now he loves another ; 
** He lov’d me onee, ah me! 
¢ Sitting under the acorn tree ; 
© But now he loves another ; 
“© He sung tome, to me, 
* Sitting under the chesnut tree. 
“ Take care, sweet maids, take care, 
“© Wor he is false as fair; 
© Pray thee, sweet maids, take ail 
He'll leave thee for some other.” 
p. 19. 

We can no more; but conciude by 
informing our readers, that the whole 
of the “ Dramatic Poem” its equally 
clever with the extracts we have se- 
Jected; and after telling them this, 
bow will they be able to believe, what 
we assure them nevertheless is a post- 
tive fact, that we heard a cynical 
scoundrel exclaim; after reading, or 
rather turning over, ‘© Revenge De- 
feated and Self-Punished,” Vhis 
is the silliest and most absurd pro- 
duction that ever fell into my hands ; 
it possesses neither dramatic interest, 
por poctical excelience; but is de- 
ficient in every requisite that should 
characterize a literary effort.” 
Te Times; or, Viens of Society: a 
Poem, with Notes. To which is 
cided an Appendix, containing 
various Scenes from Four Plays: 
viz. A Comic Opera, Tro Come- 
dies, and a Tragedy, that were 


written for Drury Lane Theatre, 
but ultimately withdrawn, from 
the system which the present Ma- 
nagement has exercised against the 
Author. Preceded by a Statement 
of Facts. London.  Fearman. 
1819. 8vo. pp. 207. 8s. 


chief design of this portly 
octavo is that of giving vent to the 
authors spleen against the blunder- 
ing Drury-Lane Management; and 
principally against that Marall, Mr. 
Peter Moore. This he has contrived 


to effect, by bestowing on him sundry 


lashes, applied with much good-will, 
though with little ability, in a satiri- 
cal poem called the Times ;” be- 
sides which, he has several hits at 
him in the accompanying Notes ; and 
linally makes a grand exposure of 
the whole concern, in a Statement of 
Facts relative to the treatment he 
experienced whilst dancing attend- 
ance atthe Theatre. The “Times,” 
in addition to its aforesaid hits at P. 
Mvore, embraces a multiplicity of 
subjects. It sets out wilh satirizing 
Routs, At Homes, and Duellists ; 
then follows a panegyric on Woman, 
and on the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales in particular ; it then flies off 
tuihe Green Bag and Law of Libel; 
touches upon Mr. Owen’s Plan; at- 
tacks Byron’s Poetry!! moralizes on 
Watering Places, Trips to France, 
&e.; has a few lines on the emigra- 
tion of the poor, (which are by far 
the best the book coutains;) and 
concludes with a panegyric on the 


- Battle of Waterloo. 


We have already said that, asa 
Satire, this poem has little meri‘. 
The versijication is hobbling and 
uncouth ; and the author undoubt- 
ediy, with a most defective ear, is 
perfectly new at his trade, or we 
should never meet with such lines as 
the following :— 
“ Dress, complexion, all, the youth- 

ful gir) shew.” p. 5. 
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“ Over the blooming peach to see the 
worm trace.” p- 13. 

“‘ When the freezing blood, the heart- 
rending sigh.” p- 14. 

“ Since ’tis so, leave Britain to her 
fate.” p- 24. 


Tried by the criterion of the fin- 
gers, these lines are unexceptionable ; 
since it will be found that they each 
contain exactly ten syllables ; but we 
doubt whether they will pass muster 
with those who require something 
more than the precise number of 
feet in a verse of the heroic measure. 
Nor, in adducing these specimens, do 
We convey any unfair general idea 
of the poem, half of which consists 
of lines equally lame and impotent. 
A citation of the commencement, 
while it serves tv support our obser- 
vations, will convey a pretty accu- 
rate idea of the author’s powers of 
writing :— 

““ Where is that bright poetic fire 
which shew’d 


In former bards, as they kin- 
dled, glow’d 


** With zeal in Virtue’s cause? Now 
Satire sleeps, 


** And fearless Vice a yearly vigil 
keeps ; 

* Tho’ plain the woes which have 
from follies sprung, 


‘© Shall Man, the fertile theme, remain 
unsung? 


“A crowd of follies—where shall I 
begin? 


“© Tho’ many—to omit some were a 
sin. 


See learned ignorance—fashionable 
vice— 


‘© Modest indecency, trying Ventice. 
““'The Ladies all, so gracefully un- 
drest, 


*“* Their claim to precedence must be 
confest: 


For, lest my manners be expos’d to 
laughter, 


““ The Ladies first—the Gentlemen 
come afler.” 


p. 1. 
Passing over his animadversions 
on general topics, we bring our read- 
ers at once to the remarks on thea- 
trical subjects, which occupy several 
pages. The absurdities he ridicules 
are fair objects for satire, but we 


cannot compliment him much upon 
the dexterity he has evinced in his 
flagellation. The supporters of 
Melodramas, with their train of ab- 
surdities, need surely feel but little 
alarmed at such attacks as these: — 


s¢ Suppose now in the Theatre we sit, 

The curtain rises—‘ Hats off in the 
Pit!’ 

enters.—Hark! the boisterous 
shout, 

“ As if you were with Comus and his 


rout. 
Ct ae Pray, what did he say ?—Faith, 
I cannot tell; 


“ But this I know, he squinted vastly 
well. 


‘© Silence!—For your applause this is 
the time— 

“ Chairs, tables, fall—* Why, ’tis a 
Pantomime!’ 

“ Stay for the Afterpiece—some wit 
may gleam— 

¢ See what the bills announce’—A 
Melodreme. 

“ Slow, to soft music, doth the curtain 
rise, 

“ In a dog scampers, OF a magpie 
flies. 


“ To each, peculiar instruments be- 
long, 


Lovers—flutes and hautboys; vil- 
lains—the gong; 


“ Out quick the rapiers fly, andthen— 
asongt 

“ Thunder and Lightning in duet en- 
gage 

‘© Damnation! Angels! Fal la! Death 
and rage! 


‘¢ Catastrophe draws nigh—it ends in 
fire 


“ And the pleas’d audience, much im- 
prov'd, retire.” 


p. 18 


We now come to the main object 
of the work, in the execution of 
which the author appears to have 
made use of all his powers. Facit 
indignatio versus is his motto; and 
though he never displays any very 
astonishing powers of Satire, it must 
be allowed that he has made one or 
two pretty palpable hits. Mr. Moore 
has no possible right to complain at 
being thus incessantly made the ob- 
ject of attack by disappointed and 
irritated authors ; he has chosen ob- 
Stinately to retain, in opposition to 
the wish of those whose property he 
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has helped to deteriorate, a situation 
which unavoidably exposes even the 
most able executor of its duties to 
much obloquy and ill-will; and he 
bas himself alone to thank for the 
swarm of vindictive hornets he has 
brought about his ears. The follow- 
ing is the passage in which the pre- 
sent author strives to rank Mr. 
Moore with the innumerable dunces 
who have preceded him :— 
*¢ T wish not private wrongs should fill 
my page, 
*tis the cause of a degraded 
tage ; 
¢ Vet private wrongs have given sa- 
tire scope, 
** And both his Peter and his More 
_ bad Pope.* 
“* Here if I strike, I but return the 
blow, 
 *Tis Peter’s want of heart has made 
a foe. 
“ Hail! despotic Peter! need I add 
more #4 
« Exult, ye Dunces! for his reign’s 
not o’er. 


"was thus that, from a cloud of 


kindred gloom, 
“© Dulness install’d her son in Whit- 
bread’s room: 
“© ¢ Supreme in dulness, darling of my 
choice, 
4© ¢ Still smile contemptuous at the 
voice ; 
§ What triumph do I feel, that one 
so fit 
‘To be th’extinguisher of sense 
and wit, 
‘© ¢ Should in this Temple of the 
Muses reign, 
*‘ High Priest of Dulness, o’er the 
mimic scene! 
‘ For while thou rul’st, my empire 
will not cease, 
6 And e’en King Cibber shall to thee 
age place. 


y thee, with care selected be 
each play, 


46 


46 


46 


my sway; 


_ ¥* © The name of Peter has honour- 
able mention throughout the Salires 
of Pope. A man ofthe name of More 
2s described in the ‘ Dunciad,’ as 
having 
‘© © A brain of feathers, and a heart 
of lead.’ ” 


+ This is but a poor pun, yet the 
author seems to relish it mightily. It 


occurs about a dozen times in the text 
notes, 


‘© ¢ While half-damn’d spirits to per- 
dition haste, 

Like spectres gliding o’er a dreary 

Waste ; 

For all shall be avacvum around ; 

“© © And as thy head, the Theatre be 

found. 

By thee each day prepar’d, the 

lying bill 

Shall prove in matchless falsity 

thy skill. 

Let tilty orders swell into a crowd; 

While each indignant hiss is rap- 

ture loud, 

And when this fails some loungers 

to entice, 

“© ¢ Invite them to thy Lectures for 

half-price. 

Crush’d by thy careful system, 

shall await 

young aspiring talent, Tobin’s 

ate. 

If such thou findest—prudent, 

don’t reject, 

But let thy only answer be— 

neglect. 

For o’er thee Dulness hath her 

favours shed, 

And made thy heart congenial to 

thy bead. 

All former promises thou shalt 

despise, 

“© ¢ And prove thou art as hon’rable 

as wise. 

No genius ’neath thy management 

Shall shine ; 

Mine enemy is genius, therefore 

thine. 

If Sheridan were doom’d thy 

sway to know, 

Dulness would ne’er have had kim 

for a foe. 

That all may now thy zeal for 

Dulness see, 

thou shin’st as P.M. or 

Oer Drury’s realms, my faithful 

Vicervy reign, 

And vow true Dulness ever to 

maintain ; 

Nor fear thy name shal] slumber 

on the shelf, 


cc 


6s 
ee 


6 


ce 


6 


art, my child, a Dunciad in 
“© ¢ That yawning audiences confess 


thyself; 
The stage of Garrick, and of 
Sheridan, 


To ruin and destroy~—theu art 
the man.” 


ae ¢ 


6 


p. 24 


So much for the author’s poetry. 
The Notes, which are numerous, are 
written in a much better style, and 
will afford some amusing light read- 
ing to the lounger. We must except 
from our praise one or two attempts 
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at ridiculing the Shakspearian Com- 
mentators; the idea is excessively 
old; ner has the author compensated 
for the staleness of the subject by 
any redectuing excellence of execu- 
tiop. Gur extract is made from the 
portion dedicated theatricals, in 
which the autbor will be found “ still 
harping on my daughter? Mr. 
Moore indeed seems coinpletely to 
haunt his imagination :— 


“The Acting Trustee of great 

Metropo'itan Theatre, eminent forthe 
singular protection it’ has afforded to 
private virtue public morals, 
being anxious that a shrine so cele- 
brated for is virtuous and exhilera- 
ting display, should be crowned 
during the ensuing season with a 
splendour of suecess, not iaferror to 
that which distinguished the last; and 
being also desir us of effacing from 
the public mend all apprehensions 
that may have been excited, of his 
utter incompetency; hereby gives 
notice unto all Tlinerant Managers, 
Proprietors of Barns, &c. that he ts 
now willing to contract for weekly 
supplies ef new performers ; and as it 
is only requisite that their faces be 
new toa London audience, the most 
moderate portion of capacity (ifany) 
will be sulictent. He has, moreover, 
the satisfaction of announcing, that 
he has made arrangements which will 
enable him to nearly half fill the house 
on the night cf a début, notwith- 
standing the treasury may be perfeet- 
ly empty. ‘Phe said Acting Trustee is 
also ready to contract, by the gross, 
for the usual winter stock of Melo- 
drames, Romances, and all other kinds 
of Pantomime; he being particularly 
solicitous that his Temple of Shak- 
speare should be constantly supplied 
with that edifying article. Observe— 
it is expected there will be in each 
piece at Jeast one battle, with an 
adequate number of single combats ; 
indeed, of the latter, the Trustee is 
of opinion, there cannot be too many, 
B. Sword-tighting cannot on any 
account be dispeused with; unless, 
indeed, a good explosion or confla- 
gration be given asa substitute. 
—A large quantity of 
hander and lightning for winter con- 
sumption ; also a few hail-showers, of 
sonorous rattie. — Mothers and 
Nurses of Infant Prodigies treated 
with upon the most liberal terms. 

“The undermentioned articles 
being of no use, they will be disposed 
efias tollows:— 


“ The entire furniture of the 
‘Castle of Glyndower,’ with all ap- 
purtenanees appertaining — thereto. 
Used only once; the Castle having 
been, on the first night it was opened 
for reception, completely levelled to 
the ground, by one of those violent 
storms that were so prevalent last 
winter—Any person can have the 
rubbish of said Castle for merely 
clearing itaway. 

“ A complete set of Songs, with 
other materials ofa new Comie Opera, 
that was read with the highest appro- 
bation before a dramatic council, at 
which the Acting Trustee, aided by 
the classical Judgment of two Promp- 
ters anda Bill-sticker, presided. The 
above songs are full as good as new, 
having been sung but once, and then 
rendered inaudible. — Possessing a 
happy absence of meaning, they would 
do for any other Opera, as well as for 
that for which they were originally 
written. Might do well for Vauxhall, 
during a windy evening. 


“Theentire Paraphernalia (includ- 
all the costly wedding-dresses, &c. 
&c.) of the * Bride of Abydos,’ who, 
to the inexpressible anguish of the 
Acting ‘Trustee, (her beauty having 
been of that kind of which he is so 
fervent an admirer,) suddenly expired 
during the Hicney-moon, a victim to 
that fata! disorder, a windy cholic, 
supposed to bave been produced by 
emptiness ; leaving her adoring lover 
= deplore the heavy and untimely 
OSS. 


“* Arich variety of plaids and tar- 
tans, comprising the characteristic 
costume ef a Highland Chief, known 
by the appellation of © Gregarach,’ 
lately deceased; worn but a few times, 
the * Gregaracl’ having been carried 
off by an epidemie typhus, of which 
he lingered only a few nights after 
trying them on. Upon the first symp- 
toms of an incipient caries, or decay, 
the head physician ordered an imme- 
diate application of the usual nos- 
trums ; but, alas ! the extreme violence 
of the disorder effectually bafiled the 
utmost eflorts of quackery. 


“ The entire personal effects of the 
‘Rich Jew of Malta,’ who for a short 
period shocked the town with the ex- 
hibition of monstrous and unnatural 
atrocities, but was finally condemned 
aud executed, as some atonement for 
his nighily violations of humanity 
and sense. 


_* An extensive assortment of baby 

linen, as worn in Lilliput ;’ but 
being much slabbered, it is deemed 
advisable to provide a new stock. 
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A Blackamoor’s Head,’ a liitle 
damaged with falling to the ground the 
first time of its boing putup. Would 
do for an alehouse sigu—the ouly 
thing it was ever til for. 

‘The wardrobe of a * Fa-hionable 
Lover!’ The articles are as good as 
new, the said dover having bul once 
made his appearance in tiem, on 
which oceaston his sail berug poremp- 
torily rejected, he bas now no farther 
use for them. ‘Phe colours being dull, 
the whole may be had a bargain. 


All the properties of * Sigesmar 
the Switzer,’ who, on his first arrival 
in this country, was most severely 
attacked, and finally carried off, by a 
rapid decline, under which he with 
much difficulty laboured two nights. 
The said propertics comprise a large 
quantity of carpenters’? and tailors’ 
work, of which, indeed, they almost 
entirely consist. 

‘ON. B. The effects of ‘ Barmecide’ 
will shorily follow; the severe ampu- 
tations he was obliged to undergo 
having reduced him to a deplorable 
state of exhaustion,” 

p. 33. 


From the * Statement of Facts,” 
prefixed to the Specimens of Plays, 
the author appears to have very just 
grounds for the resentment he ex- 
presses against the Drury-Lane Ma- 
nagement. His plays were received, 
read, and approved of by Mr. Lamb ; 


and he was flattered wilh the hope of 


their being speedily brought forward. 
However, upon the resignation of Mr. 
Lamb, those hopes vanished ; he was 
unable to gain any intell gence re- 
specting the fate which awaited them ; 
his letters on the subject remained 
unanswered ; and,ona per-onal appli- 
cation, he was referred from Mr. 
Ward to Mr. Kemble, aud from Mr. 
Kemble to) Mr. Ward, in a= most 
vexatious manner—at last only re- 
gaining hix MSS. by mere chance. 
As for the pieces themselves, it is 
clearly imp. ssible to form any opinion 
of them, as dramas, from the few un- 
connected scenes which the author 
has thought fit to print. 


The Italians; or, the Fatal Accusa- 
With a Pre- 
Jace; containing the Correspon- 
dence of the Author with the 
Committee of Drury-Lane Thea- 
tre; P. Moore, Fsq. M.P. and 
Mr. Wean. By the Author of 
* The Philosophy of Nature.” 
London. Whittaker. 1819. Svyo. 
ds. 


tion: a Tregedy. 


So much has been written respect- 
ing this Tragedy in the public prints, 
and the particulars of its story have 
been so fully laid before the town in 
various Shapes, Unat we shall say but 
little about the matter. may be 
sullicient briefly to state that, if we 
are to believe the Preface, it was 
oflered to the Drury-Lane Committee 
in November, 1817, eagerly accepted 
py them, the freedom of the house at 
once voted to the author, and an 
assurance given him that his piece 
should be brought forward with the 
Whole strength of the theatre. That 
upon its being perused by Mr. Kean, 
that) gentleman expressed — himself 
enthusiustially in its favour, and 
the bills announced its immediate 
perlormance.* 

So far, everything appeared to ge 
on swimmingly; but now various 
hindrances occurred. In the first 
place, a prior engagement rendered 
it necessary that the ‘Tragedy should 
place to the “ Bride of 
Abydos ;” then = “* The Castle of 


~Glyndower” was brought forward, at 


the express desire of Mr. Kean; and 
in fine, alter many vexatious and fri- 
voluus delays, the end of the season 
arrived, without any trial having 
been given to the piece. Hopes, 


* Upon referring to the bills, we 
find the following notice inserted se- 
veral times during the month of De- 
cember—“* A new Tragedy, and vari- 
ous other Novelties are in active pre- 
paration.” 
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however, were entertained by the au- 
thor that the present season would 
compensate for the disappointments 
of the last; but after having seen 
Mr. Kean’s slovenly performance in 
“ Switzerland,” be at once withdrew 
his tragedy, not choosing to trust its 
fate to the caprice of an actor. 

Such is a very hasty outline of 
the circumstances detailed in the 
“ Preface,’ which many of our 
readers have doubtless — perused. 
The most curious passage it contains 


we shall give in the author’s own 
words :—— 


“ Orders were now given for pre- 

aring this tragedy. ‘The composer 

ad directions relative to the musie ; 
the scenery was putin hand; and all 
was goipg on tomy entire satisfaction; 
when, one evening, that T chanced to 
be in the Green-Roow, it was hinted 
to me by Mr. Kean, that ‘the charac- 
ter of Manfredi was too much in his 
line ;’—* that the Blind Man was too 
good ;’—‘ that the Page would excite 
too much interest ;’—and that no 
one should write a tragedy for that 
house, without making the entire in- 
terest centre in the character he 
should perform. T listeued to all this 
in silent astonishment!—The world, 
perhaps, will stare; and the ‘'Trage- 
dian may possibly deny ;—but if St. 
Peter’s stand upon consecrated 
ground—THIs 18 THE TRUTH. 


We have formerly noticed some 
stories of this descriplion,¥ and we 
then expressed an opinion that the 
manner in which they had been 
given to the town rendered it impe- 
rative upon Mr. Kean to notice them 
in some way or other. As to the 
above extract, we are perfectly con- 
vinced that the speech which it attri- 
butes to Mr. Kean expresses his real 
sentiments; but we must withhold 
our belief that he would betray these 
paltry and contemptible feelings in 
80 open and unguarded a manner. 
It has however drawn from Mr. Kean 
the following letter, which we insert 
as a curiosity :— 


Vide p. 8. 


A jie~an odious, damned lie! 
« © Upon my soul a lie~a wicked lie.” 
Shakspeare, 


“ To the Editor. 


Srr—My hours are at this moment 
too much, and, L am proud to say, too 
well occupied, to be devoted to such 
unworthy subjects as * ‘The Italians, 
and its author; but to confute the 
malicious propagations, cmanating 
only from a corrupt heart and little 
mind, L think it necessary to state, 
through the medium of your Paper, 
that no such conversation ever passed 
between Mr. Buck and myself, as 
the public prints have specified; and 
that Miss Kelly (whose talent I look 
on with enthusiastic admiration) 
never was, to my knowledge, allotted 
any character in the play. Mr. P. 
Moore, one of the Drnry-Lane Com- 
mittee, excited with some ability my 
personal compassion for Mr. Buck, 
In consequence of which, L undertook 
to act in his play, and had it been 
produced, should have done my utmost 
to have fuiti:led my duty tothat public, 
whose name I teach my child to bless, 
to whose protection my gratitudealone 
is due, and over whose unprejudiced 
mind malevolence can never bave any 
influence. 

“ On reading the tragedy of ‘ De- 
ranged Intellect,’ (for that was the 
name it was known by in the Green- 
Room) to my professional brethren, 
the only feelings it excited were un- 
controulable laughter, and pity for the 
author: from this erite ion, Ltook the 
liberty of suggesting to the Manage- 
ment the impropriety of producing a 
play which must have been attended 
with considerab'e expence, when 
there was not in it one gleam of hope 
of its success. ‘There is certainly 
some preity poetry in the character 
which was to have been sustained by 
Miss Cubitt, and after that, [ willsay, 
in good set terms,’ Mr. Buck’s tra- 
gedy is the worst of the bad.— 
In this opinion L am joined by the 
whole of the Dramatic Corps that 
was to have been concerned in it, and 
particularly by the present Acting 
Manager, whose judgment as an artist, 
and conduct as man, form an impreg- 
nable bulwark in my defence. ‘The 
publication of * Deranged Intellect? 
is all the answer necessary for the 
authors attack upon my judgment 
and for his invent ve fabrications. I 
publicly tell him that he has not utter- 


ed one word of truth in the whole.of 


his assertions ; and thus,leave him to 
his contemplations, with disgust for 
his falsehood and pity for bis folly. 
have the honour to be,:Sir, your most 
obedient servant, EDMUND KEAN. 
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« [ shall enter into no farther con- 
tentions. If Mr. Deranged Intellect 
wishes to indulge his malice farther, 
he knows where I am to be found. 

No. 12, Clarges Street, 

March 17, 1819.” 

The matter then appears to us to 
resolve itself into a very simple 
question, viz. whether Mr. Kean or 
the author of the tragedy be a 
lias; for that a most gross lie has 
been told on one side is undeniable. 
Yet, simple as the question may be, 
we confess our inability to solve it; 
and accordingly leave our readers to 
draw their own conclusions. The 
author has followed up his attack, by 
a reply to Mr. Kean’s letter, in which 
he reiterates his accusations ; and it 
will be seen by our theatrical report, 
that his cause is espoused by a por- 
tion of the public. It appears, 
however, from the bilis of to-day, 
(March 25,) that a compromise has 
taken place, as we find “ The Ita- 
lians” announced for performance 
on the 3rd of April. 

As to the tragedy itself, without 
going so far as to say with Mr. Kean 
that it is the worst of the bad, we 
must confess it appears to us but a 
dull production. The plot, though 
full of business, excites no interest— 
at least we felt none whilst reading it; 
and the language, except in some 
parts of the fourth and fifth acts, is 
weak and pucrile. We subjoin a 
sketch of the plot, for flie informa- 
tion of such readers as may not have 
had time or inclination to peruse the 
work itself:— 


The opening of the first act dis- 
covers Alfonso, King of Naples, 
conversing with a lady named Clau- 
dia, who it appears is his mistress. 
This said Claudia is endeavouring 
to impress his mind with a belief 
that Fontano, a nobleman, has formed 
a design to dethrone him, and assume 
the crown himself. Alfonso, how- 
ever, is somewhat hard of credence ; 
when, luckily for the lady, she meets 
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with an auxiliary in one Manfredi, 
who enters, and produces a letter 
signed Fontano, which he asserts he 
has casually picked up, and which 
contains a plain avowal of the 
treason. ‘The king peruses it; ex- 
claims twice, “Tis Fontano’s hand ;” 
and, no longer sceptical, empowers 
Munfredi to seize Fontano, but com- 
mands him to spare his life: he then 
walks away about his business. From 
a brief colloquy which ensues be- 
tween Manfredi and Claudia, it ap- 
pears that the letter is merely a 
forgery, and that these two, for some- 
thing or for nothing, have entered 
into a conspiracy to ruin poor Fen- 
tano. Manfredi, however, seems ta 
differ in opinion with Alfonso as to 
the hand-writing ; for he declares 
that the forgery is not executed with 
suflicient ingenuity to stand the scru- 
tiny of the Bank Inspector; he ac- 
cordingly exclaims to Claudia,— 


** IT would advise that thou attend the 
the king. 
‘ Let him not weigh the matter too 
minutely. 
“ Thehand! the hand! ?tis not Fon- 
tano’s hand!” 
Claudia then makes her exit, and 
Manfredi is desired by a stage-diree- 
tion to “ look after her with con- 
tempt,” a piece of unpoliteness we 
by no means approve. ‘There now 
enters one Cavallo, who is styled in 
the list of the Dramatis Persone, “a 
repenting instrument of Claudia and 
Manfredi.” We assures the latter 
that he intends to make himself per- 
fectly free and easy with him :— 
“ Cav. What! musingstill, Manfredi ? 
“ Manf. Thou art welcome. 
“ Cav. Signor, I hither came to be so.” 
He then asks of Manfredi the 
cause of Claudia’s hatred towards 
Fontano, who informs him that Fon- 
tano had very ungallautly played the 
Joseph towards her, and “ scorned 
her love ;” though his behaviour is 
rendered less strange, by a piece of 
information we presently gain; which 
P 
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is, that the lady, like Othello, must 
be somewhat “ declined into the vale 
of years,” as it appears she has 
a son already old enough to hold a 
place under government, (in one of 
the public offices probably ;) and 
that this young gentleman having 
“been charged with several crimes 
against the public morals,” (such as 
breaking lamps and beating watch- 
men, we presume,) Fontano has pre- 
vailed upon the King to discharge 
him; and hence Claudia’s hatred 
against him has two sources. As for 
Manfredi himself, he assures Cavallo 
that his ill-will towards Fontano has 
its origin in “ bile;” to correct 
which, we would earnestly recommend 
a calomel pill of three grains, and 
one ounce of Epsom salts. He then 
tells Cavallo that he has scen Fon- 
tano’s daughter, Angelina, whom he 
loves as fervently as he hates her 
father ; and that in order to kill two 
birds with one stone, he intends to 
ravish her ; thus annoying her father 
and gratifying his own passion. At 
this, Cavallo “ begins to pall in 
resolution ;” and, as he goes out, in- 
forms the audience (Aside) that he 
Joathes his detested trade.” Man- 
fredi “ looks after him with sus- 
Picion ;” then pulling out his snuff- 
box, declares his intention of playing 
Fontano a trick not to be sneezed 
at. Atleast such, we presume, is the 
meaning of the following lines, which 
close his soliloquy and the first 
scene :— 


“ This fatal dust Pll throw into thine 
eves 


“ And then will lead thee to the neigh. 
bouring wood, 


** Poor, blind, deserted ;—and accost 
thee thus :— 


“Go, wander where thou wilt ; and 
where thy feet 


“ ¢"'Pread the green sod, oh! may the 
green sod wither. 

Scene II. is “ An Olive Grove, 
With a ruinous edifice in the back- 
ground. Enter the before-men- 
ioned Angelina, with an attendant 


named Agnes ; whom she vehemently 
beseeches to inform her, “ why to 
this ruin she is brought ;” having, as 
she says, been entrusted by her 
father to the care of Signor Paulo, 
(the celebrated Clown, we suppose) 
with a charge to take her to Venice ; 
instead of which he had brought her 
to this “ ivied ruin.”? Agnes assures 
her she is afraid to tell; but at 
length, like a true woman, begins to 
relent, and they depart together. 
Then “ enter Angelo and Propertio, 
the latter with a lute in his hand,” 
which he gives to the former, who 
“tunes a wild flourish,” and returns 
it, declaring that “ he cannot com- 
mand it to any utterance of harmony.” 
From a long conversation which en- 
sues, it appears that Angelo is Ange- 
lina’s lover, and Propertio his friend ; 
and having discovered that she has 
been conveyed to the aforesaid ivied 
ruin by Manfredi, they are come to 
rescue her; though in what manner 
they gained the information we do 
not learn—They proceed “ to the 
wood to meditate,” and the first act 
concludes. 

At the opening of the second act, 
Claudia is discovered in .the King’s 
tent soliloquizing. Presently, Ca- 
vallo enters, and being asked whether 
Fontano be deprived of sight, assures 
her that he is. Upon this she in- 
quires the manner in which it was 
executed, and is informed that as 
he was sitting at the window of his 
cell, watching the clouds, and occa- 
sionally playing on his violin, Man- 
fredi rushed suddenly upon him, and 
threw in his eyes the Scotch snuff, 
or Prince’s Mixture ; for we are not 
informed which of the two it was:— 


Manfredi rush’d, 


““ As if he were awaken’d from .2 
trance ;— 


” — as Fontano, for the last, last 
ime 
“ Fix’d one sad look upon the scene, 
which rais’d 


** His thoughts to heav’n, full in bis 
visual orbs 
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* Scatter’d the drug, that robb’d his 
eyes of light.” 

He now relates that Manfredi 
subsequently led Fontano to the edge 
of a precipice, and there quitted him. 
The scene then concludes. 

We are now transported again to 
the “ oliye-ground,” and Manfredi 
makes his appearance, declaring his 
intention to ravish Angelina forth- 
with, and make short work of the 
business. The lady approaches, ac- 
companied by Agnes, upou which he 
retires “ behind one of the trees.” 
Angelina, in a line of very choice 
grammar, says to her attendant :— 


“* My eyes fee! heavy, and my life 
(life’s) a burthen.” 

After a little chat between these 
two, Manfredi comes forward ; upon 
which Agnes, like a well-bred wench, 
retires, leaving the lady and ygentle- 
man téte-a-tite. After a “ keen en- 
counter of their wits,” Manfredi 
commences the work of ravishment. 
However, the lady not being ‘i’ the 
vein,” resists vigorously, and “ takes 
a dagger from her bosom,” which 
luckily happened to be there. Man- 
fredi snatches it away, and her 
honour is on the very brink of de- 
struction, when in rushes Angelo, and 
altacks Manfredi, who “ retreats 
upon the bridge” and falls into the 
water. Angelo leaves him to his 
fate, in order to assist Angelina, who 
has fainted. While he is busy with 
the Jady, “ cries of Manfredi are 
heard, as he floats down the stream ;” 
a woodman drags him a’shore, and 
the scene closes. 

Old Fontano now appears, hob- 
bling about among some precipices, 
on his way to Venice, accompanied 
by a guide. They retreat on the 
approach of one Albanio, accom- 
panied by two or three of his offi- 
cers. This, it appears, is the cha- 
racter that was to have been per- 
formed by Mr. Kean, and from which 
the play derived the title of “ De- 


ranged Intellect.” Albanio has been 
wronged by his country, and by 
Manfredi. He is now in arms 
against Naples, and concludes the 
act by swearing to 

‘* pulverize each palace into dust, 
So small, 
‘That a summer’s breeze may 

waft it to the skies, 

Act the Third commences in the 
same manner as Act the Second, viz. 
with a soliloquy by Claudia in the 
King’s Tent. Presently Alfonso en- 
ters ; states his suspicions that Man- 


fredi has humbugged him, and his’ 


determination to seek for Fontano 
amongst the rocks. Sciolto, one of 
his officers, endeavours to dissuade 
him from this resolution, by remind- 
ing him that Albanio is in that neigh- 
bourhood, in arms. Alfonse, how- 
ever, professes himself to be “ a foe 
to fear,’ and declares he will not 
sleep till he has chatted with Fontano. 
The next scene discovers Albanio 
and his comrades reclining at the 
mouth of a cave ; he relates to them 
his history, and says, very gramma- 
tically, that 


mountains once a hermit 
“H is food were berries, and his drink 
the dens 

*¢ Distilling from the leaves of olives.” 
Having concluded his tale, they re- 
tire to supper. Fontano and his 
guide enter; talk a great deal 
about flowers and nightingales, and 
then exeunt. They are succeeded 
by Angelo and Angelina, who in 
their turn make way for the re-en- 
trance of Fontano and the guide ; 
and thus the father and daughter 
keep playing at hide-and-seek to the 
end of the act, always close toge- 
ther, but never meeting. 

Act the Fourth discoyers Fontano 
and his guide “ asleep in a wilder- 
ness, by the side of a waterfall.” 
Angelo and Angelina enter, talk a 
little, and go out without seeing the 
sleepers; who immediately afterwards 
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awake. Alfonso and his train enter ; 
the guide advances towards them to 
beg, and is so pert in his remarks, 
as to draw from the King the very 
natural remark, “ One would think 
thou wert born in England, thou 
free-thinker and free-speaker.” (Ad- 
mirable clap-trap!) Fontano pre- 
sently comes forward, and a recon- 
ciliation takes place between him and 
the King in a long scene, which 
though never rising to distinguished 
beauty, is far better than the greater 
part of the piece. Upon their 
going off, that sad ravishing dog 
Manfredi, who has been listening 
bebind, enters, and indignant at what 
be has overheard, expresses his de- 
termination te preceed in disguise to 
Albanio’s camp, “ ruin him again, 
and en his ruin exalt himself.” 

The next scene discovers Albanio 
sitting upon a jutting crag, listen- 
ing to music and a thunder-storm,” 
with bis men sleeping around him. 
Angelo and Angelina appear above, 
on a rock; he sends some of his 
troops to their succour, and they are 
brought into his Upon 
learning that Angelo is a native of 
Naples, he commands his men to burl 
him down a precipice ; consigns An- 
gelina to the care of an attendant, 
and retires; which terminates Act 
the Fourth. 

Act the Fifth commences like the 
second and third, with a soliloquy 
from Claudia. The King enters, 
tells her that her guilt is discovered, 
and gives orders for her being con- 
veyed to a convent. She requests 
him to favour her with a slight curse, 
preparatory to her setting out ; this, 
however, he declines, and she walks 
of; but in a moment re-enters, 
having stabbed herself with a dag- 
ger, which sue of course carried in 
her bosom, like Madam Angelina, 
She then dies with great decorum. 
Upon this Cavallo comes forward, 
* bursts into tears,” and Erit, The 


King is then joined by Fontano, and 
they are presently apprised, by a 
messenger, of Angelo’s danger. The 


_characters “ forma picture,” and the 


scene closes. 

We are now again introduced to 
Albanio’s rock. He is discovered 
‘walking to and fro in great agita- 
tion,” and saying that 
«“ ——. This cursed change has turn’d 

me to a liger, 
Without a tiger’s reasoning.” 
Manfredi enters in disguise, and 
ollers to betray Naples to him; but 
as they happen to quarrel about the 
terms, endeavours to stab Albanio, 
who, however, by good luck, does 
him that favour, <Angeio, whose ex- 
ecution it secins has been delayed, is 
now led to the verge of the preci- 
pice, and is about to be turned off, 
when Angelina rushes in, and be- 
seeches Albanio to spare him. While 
this is going on, Alfonso enters at the 
head of his troops, Albanio is over- 
come, stabs himself, falls into the sea, 
and there ends the tragedy of the 
Ttalians.” 

Since our remarks were written, 
a defence of Kean has been pub- 
lished, of which we have only taken 
acursory view. Of course its object 
is to prove Mr. Buck an ass, and Mr. 
Kean a man of profound genius ; 
but the author espouses the cause too 
warmly to make us (who know some- 
what of authorship) believe him a 
disinterested champion. We shall 
not trouble our readers with any 
extracts, being fully assured that the 
sensible part of them do not care a 
straw about the absurdities of actors 
or authors. The said tragedy is, 
after all, announced for representa- 
tion ; and probably all this fuss may 
be merely a theatrical ruse de guerre, 
in order to excite public attention, 
and give Mr. Kean a holiday ; for he 


it appears is not to sustain a part ip 
it. 
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The Theatre; or, Dramatic and Lite- 
rary Mirror. Published Weekly. 
London, Duncombe. 1819. Nos. 1, 
2,3, 4, and 5. 6d. each. 


It has been our endeavour, during 
the period the Britisu Stace has 
existed, to furnish our readers with 
‘a just character of all publications, 
in any way connected with the 
drama, which have issued from the 
press; and as we love to extract 
“ sermons from stones, and mirth 
from everything,” we have occa- 
sioually deviated from the track 
which reviewers in general (we know 
not why) prescribe to themselves ; 
and held up the vagaries of certain 
periodical works to the laughter of 
our readers. We now introduce 
to their notice anew weekly dramatic 
journal, the title of which we have 
given above ; and which we think we 
shall quickly persuade them to pur- 
chase, by the amusing extracts we 
intend to lay before them. 

Our attention is first arrested by 
an article in No. 3, entitled, “ On 
the Drama in General.” Some cruel 
wag, reckoning upon the Editor’s 
ignorance of the Latin language, has 
here played him a sad slippery trick. 
Speaking of the Stage, he says— 


“ Each man may behold his own 
portrait at length; where the shades 
of vice and the lights of virtue are so 
happily blended, as to force the human 
heart to acknowledge the likeness ; 
or, to use the words of Seneca, 


“ Tormina ventris non est jucundus.” 


We beg to inform Mr. Editor that 
the plain English of this choice scrap 
‘of Latin is simply, “ The Belly-ache 
is by no means agreeable ;” an asser- 
tion few will be hardy enough to 
deny; though we see no particular 
connexion it has with an Essay on 
the Drama; nor do we believe he 
would very readily find the line in 
the works of Seneca, 


We are next told that “ thoee 
determined enemies to the Stage, 
Collier and Prynne, when they wrote 
in conjunction that huge mass of 
abuse against the Drama, entitled 
Histrio-Mastix, &ce.—Unlucki- 
ly, this sentence contains a small 
blunder. Prynne’s “ Histrio-Mas- 
tin” was published in 1633, about 
forty years before Collier existed ; 
but such things are mere trifles in the 
eyes of critics now-a-days.—The 
article concludes with a passage in 
French, of which the Editor presents 
a happy exemplification, viz. “* Les 
betes sont bientét trompées, says Vol- 
taire ;” which, for the Editor’s infor- 
mation, we translate thus, “ Fools are 
soon humbugged.” 

No. 4. favours ua with a continua- 
tion of these amusing lucubrations, 
under the head of, “ On the Immo- 
tality of some Plays.” We are told 


that 


** The first of plays in the list of 
immorality isthe * London Cuckolds,?’ 
by Arthur Bedtord, author of ‘ The 
Evil and Danger of Stage Plays.’ ” 


This, we confess, a little startled 
us. We used to fancy that the 
* London Cuckolds,” that mass of 
filth and corruption, was the work of 
one Ravenscroft; but it seems we 
were mistaken, and that Arthur 
Bedford, who was Chaplain to the 
Duke of that name, Rector of Newton 
St. Loe, and author of one of the most 
violent invectives ever written against 
the Stage, produced this nasty comedy. 
A sly, hypocritical dog! Verily, we 


‘live and learn.—We are next told 


that Rainoldes, in his “‘ Overthrow of 
Stage Plays,” notices the circumstance 
of several performers being fined in 
1699 for swearing on the Stage. 
How this may be we know not; but 
as Rainoldes’s book was published in 
1599, he probably foresaw what was 
to take place a century after. 

We are now regaled with a little 
poetry. Pursuing its remarks on the 
rama, the article savs 
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«“ Those beautiful lines of HowLetr 
on the subject cannot be too often 
quoted 


Un jour un ministre préchoit; 

“ Par un trou quelque chose parois- 

se mirent rire: 

Le ministre leur dit @abord, 

“ ¢ Ce grand diable qui vous fait rire, 

“¢ Peut bien eutrer dans vos 
corps.’ 

Who, in heaven’s name, was How- 
lett, and what has his ribaldry to do 
with an Essay on the Drama? He 
appears at all events, to have been a 
good hand at “ a jig, or a tale of 
bawdry ;” but we beg to whisper to 
the “ learned Theban,” the editor, 
that the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice is uncommonly active at pre- 
sent, and some of its members may 
probably give him a little trouble, 
should he continue his quotations 
from M. Howlett. 


We hasten to a conclusion. No. 
5. presents us with some more novel 
pieces of information. Lewis, in the 
“Monk” assures us that he was 
scarcely twenty years old when that 
work was published, viz. in 1796; 
but we find he was slightly mistaken. 
A continuation of the article, “ On 
the Immorality of some Plays,” com- 
mences thus 


‘© Lewis, the well-known author of 
‘The Monk,’ in his * World Dis- 


emir published in 1746, gives the 
ollowing description of a Player,” 
KC. 

It is clear from this passage that 
Lewis was filly years older than he 
pretended ; though we never before 
heard of his having written any such 
book ; but we find that he is not the 
only author with whose writings we 
are not completely acquainted. Even 
Shakspeare has published a work we 
never saw, which is thus alluded to a 
little lower down :— 


“* The remarks of the Bard of Avon 
on the ‘ Love at First Sight’ of Crau- 
ford, (1704) are but too true, when 
the general immorality of the piece is 
considered. And the Amorous 


Miser’ of Tate Wilkinson, cannot be 
too severely reprobated.” 

We do earnestly entreat the Editor 
to favour us with the title of the work 
in which Shakspeare has displayed 
his talents at criticism; and in re- 
turn we will inform him that the 
“ Amorous Miser” was written by 
Motteux, and published in 1705; 
some few years before Tate Wilkin- 
son was born.—The article concludes 
with a pretended quotation from 
Voltaire, so excessively nasty that we 
cannot extract it; though it forms a 
very appropriate wind-up to the pre- 
ceding absurdities. 


Just as we had concluded these 
remarks, No. 6. of this matchless 
work was laid on our table; and the 
first thing which met our eyes, 
amongst other blunders, was an ac- 
count of a conversation between Mar- 
lowe and King James the Second, 
relative to brewing! — We leave 
our readers to judge what sort of 
conversation this must have been by 
the following dates :—Marlowe died 
in 1593, King James came to the 
throne in 1685. This slight mistake 
seems to have originated with the 
learned Editor himself; for it ap+ 
pears amongst his own amusing arti- | 
cles, without even the name of a 
correspondent attached to it. We 
are constantly receiving letters from 
(doubtless) friendly and well-mean- 
ing correspondents, reproaching us 
for some oversight, some error, or 
some negligence, which they say 
they have discovered in the conduct 
of our work—urging us to increase 
our diligence, and redouble our en- 
deavours to please. Now, we beg 
to ask these gentlemen what encou- 
ragement an editor has to trouble 
himself at all about the character of 
his publication ; whether it be witty 
or dull, judicious or absurd ; if, as we 
presume, the one sells just as well 
as the other?) The work from which 
we have made the above extracts has 
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doubtless many purchasers, who 
peruse its contents with much satis- 
faction. Then why, we ask again, 
should the conductor of a magazine 
weary his brains to produce a sensi- 
ble miscellany, when a nonsensical 
one will answer his purpose = (as 
far, at least, as relates to pecuniary 
matters) just as well? For our own 
parts, we have some thoughts of 
favouring our readers next month 
with the particulars of a conversa- 
tion which took place between Shak- 
speare, Abraham ‘Thornton, and 
Joanna Southcott ; an Essay on Gas, 
by Pythagoras; and some beautiful 
French Verses, the composition of 
Silius Ltalicus. 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE, 


The author of * The Italians” is 
preparing for the press a new and en- 
larged edition of his * Philosophy of 
Nature,” under the title of ‘* Medi- 


tations and Reflections on the Beau- 
ties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of 
Nature.” 

Mr. J. R. Planche, author of “Amo- 
roso,” &c. has a volume of Comic 
Tales nearly ready for publication. 

Preparing for the press, “* The Me- 
moirs and Opinions of Common 
Sense ; in which the distressing case 
of that celebrated character will be, 
for the first time, laid before the pub- 
lic.” 

*¢ Raffaelle Cimaro,” a tragedy, by 
J. T. Serle, comedian, has just ap- 
peared. 

A Second Part of the ‘* Tour of Dr. 
Syntax” will be published in the 
course of the present year. A miser- 
able imitation of the former part is at 
present in circulation. 

An admirable likeness of Mr. Ma- 
thews, as the Old Scotch Lady, froma 
sketch by A. Chalon, Esq. R.A. has 
just been published. 


London Theatres, 


KING’S THEATRE. 
SIGNOR ROMERO. 


Don Giovanni” was brought 
forward for the first time this season 
on Saturday Feb. 27. when the cha- 
racter of Leporello, rendered vacant 
by the dismissal of Nald’, was filled by 
a Signor Romero, a Spaniard, as we 
are informed. ‘The popularity of the 
opera; curiosity to see how Madame 
Bellochi would acquit herself as Zer- 
lina, in which Fodor had so long en- 
raptured the town; and, lastly, the 
circumstance of a first appearance, 
attracted a crowded audience at a very 
early hour, who were extremely grati- 
fied in some respects. Signor Ro- 
mero’s debit was rather unfortunate ; 
Naldi’s humour, ’tis true, was by no 


means excessively exuberant, but his 
performance of the character was at 
least ten degrees better than Romero’s, 
who appeared to be a true son of dul- 
ness, and gave so little satisfaction, 
that he was lustily hissed; a circum- 
stance of rare occurrence here. Ma- 
dame Bellochi’s Zerlinu is perfectly 


original. In ber hands the character 


becomes a village coquette, forward 
and apt for intrigue; ready to meet 
Don Giovanni’s advances half way ; 
and captivated at once by his gaudy 
dress and waving plumes. Played by 
Fodor, it was that of asimplc peasant, 
shy and diffident, yet gratified, and 
feeling her vanity tickled, at the atten- 
tion paid her by the gay cavalier. 
Whether the former or the latter be 
the more correct representation of the 
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part has been disputed ; but we must 
say we think Bellochi has acted wisely 
in avoiding the track chosen by her 
predecessor, in which she never could 


- have appeared halfso much to the sa- 


tisfaction of the town. Her forte is 
lively and intriguing comedy, and she 
certainly makes Zerlina a more en- 
tertaining part than when it was play- 
ed by Fodor, though we confess it is 
not so captivating. As to her execu- 
tion of the airs, though the magic 
strains of the original songstress still 
linger in our ears, it is impossible to 
deny that they were never sung in a 
more finished and brilliant style ; and 
if we cannol at once forget the voice 
which has so often charmed us in the 
execution of them, we will own that 
had we beard Bellochi first, we should 
probably have liked her best. Ano- 
ther variation from the original cast 
was the performance of Octavio by 
Begrez, who has certainly more the 
appearance of a youthful lover than 
Crivelli; and we doubt not that, with 
a little experience in the part, he will 
give universal satisfaction. Most of 
the songs were encored as usual, a 
practice which has increased so much 
of late, that we shall not be surprised 
if they are shortly called for three, or 
even four times. We suppose the call 
generally proceeds from gentlemen 
who visit the house only once in a‘ 
season, and who are therefore deter- 
mined to have as much as possible for 
their money, regardless of the fatigue 
it may occasion the performers. ‘The 
opera was performed a second time 
on the 27th, when Leporello was piay- 
ed by Placci, who, though more sue- 
cessful than Romero, may find room 
to improve his performance. Miss 
Hughes being taken ill, Elvira was 
performed by Mori, a change which 


appeared very acceptable to the audi- 
ence, 


“Le Nozze di Figaro” was played 
for the first time March 13. Susanna 
by Madame Bellochi, and Figaro by 
Angrisani. Our observations on this 
lady’s assumption of former characters 
are applicable to her Susanna: she is 
the most finished souwbrette we have 
seen on the Italian stage. Angrisani 
becomes a greater favourite every 
time he plays. His Figaro is a de- 
lightful performance; and in a com- 
parison with Naldi’s, his fine voice 
appears Lo an immeasurable advantage. 
The opera has been performed several 
times, and certainly has nearly as 
many admirers amongst the musical 
portion of the public as “Il Don 
Giovanni.” Weseethat Paer’s * Ca- 
milla,” is advertised fur April the ard. 
We are also promised the performance 
of an opera we have often been de- 
lighted with in detached portions, and 
which we shall now be enabled to 
hear ina complete form. We allude 
to “Il Flauto Magico.” Its produc- 
tion we hope to notice in our next 
number. 


The ballet department has _pre- 
sented us with two novelties during 
the month. The first of these, and 
perhaps the best, is ‘‘ Telemaque,” 
produced March 2nd, which, with a 
plot well conducted, combines muclr 
excellent dancing. ©. Vestris, as 
Telemachus, and Milanie, as Eucha- 
ris, penetrated us with lively admira- 
tien, as the French say. Baptiste 
performs the only male character 
inhabiting Calypso’s isle; how he, 
came there we know not, but his 
admirable dancing makes us indiffe- 
rent about the matter. We must 
not forget to mention the Cupid of a 
little girl named Court, pupil of M. 
Hullin—it is the very perfection of 
prettiness. The other ballet is 


called “ Le Marchand d’Esclaves.” 
It was first performed March 20th, 
and though it contains some displays 
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of admirable talent, cannot with 
strict propriety be called a new piece. 
Our readers have doubtless witnessed 
several of a similar description, in 
which the natives of various coun- 
tries are introduced, and execute 
their national dances. This, how- 
ever, is an ingenicus mode of pro- 
ducing variety—tbat never-failing 
source of pleasure. Milanie is the 
chief ornament of the piece, as she 
is of all others. 


Mr. MATHEWS’s “ AT HOME.” 


It is those only who, like our- 
selves, have been condemned to the 
drudgery of visiting the theatres 
whenever the managers think fit to 
produce what they term a novelty— 
it is those alone who can fully com- 
prehend the feelings of satisfaction 
with which we saw the announce- 
ment of a second At Home by 
Mathews, and the alacrity with which 
we prepared to visit and report upon 
it. The best eulogium we can be- 
stow upon the present entertainment 
is to say that it is fully equal to the 
one which preceded it---perhaps we 
ought to say superior; since, in 
addition to its being entirely com- 
posed of novel matter, it also in- 
eludes greater variety. Its nature 
will at once be gathered from the fol- 
lowing advertisement which an- 
nounced it :— 


“The Public are respectfully in- 
formed thaf (having been Abroad) 
they will again find Mr. Maragews Ar 
Hong, in his old quarters at the The- 
atre Royal, English Opera House, 
Strand, on Monday next, March sth, 
when he will have the honour to per- 
form his Trip To Paris in their com- 
pany.” 


The Trip consists of Four Parts. 
Part the First commences with a 
Poetical Address to the Audience. 
Then follows a relation of the reasons 
which determined him to visit Paris ; 


the principal was that which has 
Vol. IIL. 


been the inducement of most other 
people, viz. that “all the world go.” 
This is illustrated by several amusing 
cases in point. He accordingly sets 
out ; promising to affore his hearers 
as much amusement as_ possible, 
though he admits he does not expect 
to impart any particular instruction ; 
since he “ never went out of his 
way to ascertain whether a certain 
inaccessible mountain was a few feet 
higher, or a few inches lower, than is 
generally imagined ; or whether the 
earth within four leagues of Quimk- 
ham, Quankum, Quibo, be of a 
blueish green, or of a greenish blue.” 

He is now introduced to the Dover 
Mail, where his companions are an 
ignorant old citizen, his vulgar wife, 
and accomplished daughter. JDfiss 
has been taught French by “ a Ger- 
man who learned it at Dunkirk,” 
and is sadly plagued by Papa to talk 
itto the gentleman. Mamma is very 
solicitous to be informed whether the 
sea-bathing be good at Paris; and is 
corrected by her spouse, who reminds 
her that ‘“* there is only a river at 
Paris, which is called the Louver.” 
The entertainment extracted from 
these fertile subjects may easily be 
conceived. We now come to the 
delights of the Packet, sea-sickness, 
&e. The effects of this unpleasant 
sensation on the passengers are mest 
judicrously portrayed; particularly 
in the case of a Mr. Twizzle, who, in 
the very agonies of cascading, is 


- earnestly advised by a seasoned friend 


to settle bis stomach with a fat mutton 
chop, or something relishing. A 
Song, descriptive of the Packet and 
its inmates, concludes the First Part. 

Part the Second displays the pas- 
sengers landed at Calais; and the 
bustle which generally takes place on 
such an occasion is depicted to the 
life. The Diligence is now entered, 
and a hasty notice given of the seve- 
ral towns passed through on the road 
to Paris. One of the richest episodes 
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ip the whole entertainment here 
occurs, in the introduction of one 
Mr. Rogers, an English Invalid, who 
is cursed with a French Tutor, 
called M. Charles Guillaume Denise, 
de Charlatanville. This Denise 
wearies Rogers to death with ever- 
lasting corrections of his defec- 
tive French pronunciation ; and when 
at length the peor devil fancies he 
has escaped from his tormentor, and 
retires to rest, he is knocked up by 
him in the middle of the night, to 
hear a dissertation on a faulty accen- 
tuation. It is impossible to give 
any adequate description of this 
tid-bit, which Mathews renders quite 
overpowering. He now. enters 
Paris, and is put down at Meurice’s 
Ulotcl. Visits, of course, are imme- 
diately paid to the Thuilleries, Cata- 
combs, &¢. where the myriads of 
Bulls who are encountered, furnish 
abundant food for merriment. In 
the Catacombs, a Lecture on Cranio- 
Jogy is delivered by the renowned 
Doctor Von Donderdronk Von 
burg Von Puzzledorf Von Chous’em ; 
and a Song, ridiculing that science, 
euds Part the Second. 

The Third Part opens with a 
visit to the Théatre Francais, intro- 
ductory to an imitation of ‘Talma, as 
Hamlet. ‘The Boulevards touilow, 
where we become acquainted with 
Mr. Mundungus Trist, au excellent 
amplification of our old acquaint- 
ance Mr. Dismal, one of the members 
of the Nightingale Club. The 
Palais Royal, the Cafle des Mille 
Colonnes, Ke. &c. are next touched 
upon ; and another old friend intro- 
duced, viz. the Scotch Lady, who 
delighted us so much last year with 
ker “ Long Story about Nothing.” 
She now fevours us with a “ Short 
Story about Something,” quite as 
xood as her former “little mite.” 
This is certainly Mathews’s master- 
Piece; and we are glad to see it 
#erpetuated im striking portrait 


which has just appeared. A Severe 
satire upon that libellous scoundrel, 
General Pillet, follows, in the shape 
of a Lecture on the Language and 
Manners of the English, by the 
beforementioned M. Charles Guil- 
laume Denise. He professes to have 
derived his acquaintance with the 
subjects of his Lecture, during a 
confinement of seven weeks at Ports- 
mouth, as a prisoner of war; and 
the observations he was enabled to 
make from the windows of his 
prison, are ingeniously distorted into 
most extraordinary misrepresentations 
of our customs. Preparations are 
now made for a departure from Paris ; 
and the Third Part concludes with a 
Song, in which the greater part of 
the personages who have figured in 
the preceding transactions, pass in 
review before us. 

The Fourth Part, which is the 
most surprising of the whole, dis- 
plays an Inn Yard at Paris, where 
stands a Diligence, nearly ready to 
start; and uear to it is seated 
Mathews, as that remarkable person- 
age Jemmy my Lad, well known to 
those who have had the luck to wit- 
ness the performance of “ Killing no 
Murder.” By some strange freak of 
Fortune, Jemmy, it appears, is trans- 
formed into the Boots and Deputy 
Book-keeper at a Parisian Ceach- 
Office. He soliloquizes on his new 
Situation, and is interrupted by the 
voice of M. Peremptoire, a Travel- 
ling Tutor, calling for the book- 
Keeper. Jemmy goes out, and a con- 
versation is heard to take place 
between him and Peremptoire, who 
presently makes his appearance, 
hearing a viol case, in which he has 
concealed a youthful pupil, with 
a view of smuggling him to Calais, 
passage free, and pocketing the sum 
allowed for his fare. This pupil, 
the hopeful child who was introduced 
to us in the last year’s entertainment, 
maintains a conversation with Pe- 
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vyemptoire with his usual smartness. 
Peremptoire takes his place in the 
coach; and now, Samuel Starch, 
Esq. a Dandy of the first water, 
appears: he also secures aseat; and 
is followed by Mr. Hezekiah Hulk, 
Attorney, of Size Lane ;” 
who, after ludicrous details of the 
mishaps occasioned by his bulk, with 
some difficulty joins the preceding 
eharacters in the Diligence. An old 
maid bordering upon sixty, called 
Miss Evelina Evergreen, next ap- 
pears, has some conversation with 
Peremptoire’s child, and enters the 
coach. Lastly, Mathews comes in 
as the Postillion, and drives off, with 
a Grand Finale by all the characters. 
This is by far the most astonishing, 
and, at the same time, the most 
amusing performance we ever wit- 
nessed. The rapidity with which 
Mathews eflects the transformations 
is so inconceivable, as to excite 
continual doubts in the minds of the 
spectators whether the various pcr- 
sonages who flit before them can 
possibly be sustained by the same 
man. In this mechanical part of ihe 
affair, viz. change of dress, he ap- 
pears to have gained increased pro- 
ficiency from practice. He is seldom 
more than half a minute absent 
from the stage ; and we scarcely lose 
sight of him as M/. Peremptoire or 
the slim, tightly-laced Samuel Starch, 
ere he appears again as the immense 
Hezekiah Hulk, or the prudish Miss 
Evelina Evergreen. Our readers 
will remember that a portrait of this 
inimitable comedian has already been 
given inthe Britisa Stace ; but as 
“it is impossible to have too much of 
a good thing,” we this month present 
them with six more Sketches of him, 
in which they will easily recognize 
the several charaeters above described. 
We have merely to add that the suc- 
cess of the entertainment has sur- 
passed even that of last year ; a just 
reward to the man who by his indi- 


vidual talent has made an addition 
to the list of public amusements, 
which yields more gratification to 
the town than all the rest combined. 
The nights of performing are Mon- 
day, Thursday and Saturday. 


DRURY LANE. 


The novelties here since our last 
report have been few, and of little 
worth. On the 27th February, Bel- 
ville, in ‘* Rosina,” was played by a 
Mr. Woolf, one of the chorus-singers. 
The bills announced it as being his 
first performance of the part, and we 
notice it as being his last. On the end 
of March Mr. Kean attempted Douglas 
again, ‘‘in consequence, (as the bills 
said) of the astonishing effect pro- 
duced by him in that character last 
season.” This ‘“‘ astonishing effect” 
was merely that of drawing half a 
house ; and a similar result took place 
on the present evening, when the 
boxes, before half-price, did not con- 
tain many more than fifly visitors. It 
is thus shewn that the opinion ex- 
pressed by us on his former appear- 
ance in the character, is the opinion 
of the town; and we suspect he will 
now take our advice, never to expose 
himselfin it again. ** The Heroine” is 
promised usin a reduced form; and 
we have been told every day for two 
months that * the next performance 
of § Flodden Field’ will be duly an- 
nounced”—we begin to doubt it. As 
a proof of the attention of the Ma- 
nagers to economy, it should be no- 
ticed that they have ordered the ex- 
tinction of half the gas lights which 
surround the Dress Circle. It would 
be as well if they completed the, busi- 
ness, and put out the remainder, since 
they serve no other purpose but that 
of dazzling the eyes of those placed 
behind them, and making their heads 
ache. 
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THE CASTLE OF WONDERS. 


March 8.—This non-descript is said 
to be the production ofa Miss Moore, 
daughter of the celebrated member of 
the Sub-Committee. We never saw 
anything so perfectly incomprehen- 
sible. Like Mr. Bayes, the lady *“ be- 
gins her piece, and ends it, without 
opening her plot atall.” Mr. H. Kem- 
ble was a soldier, with a beautiful 
wife (Mrs. West) and a cowardly 
valet (Harley.) He is exposed to the 
seductions of a lady of the fairy tribe, 
(Mrs. Orger) who earnestly solicits 
his acceptance of her person. This 
he declines, and is about to experience 
the effects of her resentment, when 
suddenly—all ends happily. We are 
not cerlain, we confess, whether the 
lady be a right-down-earnest fairy, or 
whether, as 'he children say, it is not 
*¢ all make-believe.” Harley tried to 
make something out of nothing ; but 
his efforts were fruitless. Mr. H. 
Kemble astonished us by the loudness 
of his voice ; and some female dancers 
by the thickness of their legs. There 
was by far too much of their clumsy 
attempts at grace, and to this is to be 
attributed much of the hissing which 
took place at the fall of the curtain. 
The piece, however, has been pushed 
through the month, and is still alive. — 


THE DWARF OF NAPLES. 


March 13. Mr. Soane’s new tragi- 
comedy has not met with the artici- 
pated success. The business was 
given up too exclusively to Mr. Kean, 
and forcible as are his performances 


_ Of diabolical gentlemen, the audience 


were wearied by five acts tilled with 
acaricature of Miss Ba lie’s De Mont- 
fort. The name of the Dwarf is 
Malvesi; and his mortification at his 
deformity and diminitive form, dis- 
plays itself in a deadly hatred of balf 


mankind, but particularly of his bra. 
ther, (H. Kemble) whom he regards 
with a demoniacal detestation. The 
soliloguy of Jaffier, “* Tell me why, 
good heaven?” &ec. describes the 
Dwarf’s feelings exactly; and indeed 
he often expresses them in terms 
strikingly similar. Richard III. too, 
has furnished some bints to the author. 
However, Malvesi’s ‘* determined, 
deadly bate” was over-strained, and 
disgusted ihe spectators. Kean per- 
formed with great spirit ; and his mode 
of pronouncing two brief sentences wil} 
not svon be forgotlen—viz. ** Dwarf! 
Dwarf! yes, the word was Dwarr!” 
and ‘*‘ Brother, I pity you.” His 
frantic proceedings in the last scene 
were too prolonged; nor was the 
manner in which he tore his shirt to 
pieces, scattering it piecemeal about 
the stage, ca.culated to excile anything 
but laughter. Oxberry had a part 
totally unworthy of him. ‘The way in 
which this admirable actor is Kept in 
the back -ground does the management 
little credit. Harley, as a wild young 
fellow, was amusing; and we were 
gratified by seeing Mrs. Mardyn once 
more. A look at her lovely face, is 
better than seeing twenty ‘‘ Dwarfs.’’ 
Gattie performed the part ofa‘ damn’d 
old twaddler,” as Tom Shuffleton ele- 
gantly terms Noah Sturchington. The 
Epilogue, spoken by Mrs. West and 
Mrs. Orger, had some bumour ; only 
an unfortunate use of the Cesura by 
the latter lady, in one of the con- 
cluding lines, occasioned some mirth 
amongst the male part of the audience, 
at the experse of delicacy. Harley 
came forward to announce the piece, 
but a multitude of brawlers in the 
Pit bellowing for Kean, he retired, 
and presently returned, leading on the 
object of their noise, who announced 
the piece for repetition, cheered with 
unmingled applause. It, however, 
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died suddenly afler a few perfor- 
mances, in spite of one of the most 
‘“‘awfully sublime” puffs on Kean’s 
acting in Mualvesi that ever was seen 
even in the bills of this most puffing 
of all establishments. 


MR. BUCK. 


Our readers have already been 
informed of the origin of a very 
fearful dispute between this gentleman 
and Mr. Kean. His accusations 
appear to have made an impression 
upon some people, and on the 22nd 
of March an attempt was made in 
the theatre to draw from Mr. Kean 
an acknowledgement of his having 
acted improperly in the business. 
The play was “ The Dwarf of Na- 
ples,” and the moment Kean was 
discovered, some fifty or sixty of the 
audience saluted him with hisses and 
cries of “Off! Off! Apology!” &e. 
&e. At first he attempted to proceed 
with the part; but finding it useless 
to persevere, he came forward and 


spoke as follows :— 


I conceive this interruption 


arises from an opinion entertained by 
some persons that I have failed in 
certain points of my duty lowards the 
Public: that public to whom I owe 
my fame—my existence. Inthe hands 
of that Public I am willing tu leave 
my cause; and by their arbitration to 
Stand or fall; but to them only will I 
submit. If indignation at a foul ca- 
lumny has led me into a breach of 
decorum, I am sorry for it; but my 
nature is such that FI must give vent 
to my feelings. However, having 
done so, I apologize to the Public, 
whose support I now claim.” | 


This address silenced all opposi- 
tion, and the play procceded quietly 
to the end. A slight attempt was 
made to renew the disturbance on 
the following evening, but it was im- 
mediately quelled. The noise on the 
first night was confined to about fifty, 
or at most a hundred, individuals, 
who till Kean appeared were perfect- 
Jy quiet; and the whole transaction 
did mot occupy the space of ten 


minutes; yet in the “ Observer” of 
the following Sunday, a paper which 
has been remarkably violent in behalf 
of Mr. Buck, it was asserted that 
“as soon as the curtain was drawn 
up, it appeared, from pretty strong 
symptoms, that a storm was ap- 
proaching ; and accordingly it broke 
out with tremendous fury the mo- 
ment Mr. Kean made his appear- 
ance. The shouts of disapprobation 
were loud, vehement, and persevering, 
&e. * * an apology was called for 
from every part of the house, &e. 
for a full naLF-HOUR nothing could 
be heard from the Stage,’—with 
much more to the same effect. Now, 
we do most solemnly assure our 
readers, that the circumstances were 
exactly such as we have described ; 
that the opposition was confined to 
a very smull portion of the audieuce ; 
and that the interruption did not 
continue ten minutes. We appeal 
to any of those who were present, 
either to justify our assertions, or to 
convict us of base and intentional 
misrepresentation. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 


This opera was revived here on 
Saturday, the 27th of February, but 
presented no feature of novelty in 
the cast of character, if we except 
the first appearance of Mr. Hunt in 
Young Meadows. ‘This gentleman 
will, we fear, never become a decided 


~ favourite, fromthe unfortunate quality 


of his voice, which is so greatly im- 
peded by a husky and indistinct in- 
tonation, that scarcely any effort of 
taste or science (and he is abundant- 
ly furnished with both these requi- 
sites) can get rid of the disagreeable 
effect it creates, or compensate for 
the absence of that beauty which it 
is the means of defacing. We doubly 
regret this circumstance, convinced 
as we are more than ever that Mr. 
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H. is a man oftalent ; and that were 
he free from any natural infirmity, he 
might be the instrument of restoring 
to the stage, and of once again ren- 
dering popular, that true, unadulte- 
rated style of harmony which has 
been so rudely and unmereifully 
driven from the Theatre by the 
ambitious inroads of Mr. Braham. 
Under all the disadvantages of voice 
to which we have just alluded, Mr. 
Hunt still succeeded in pleasing a 
portion of the audience ; and in the 
duet of Together Let us range the 
Fields seemed even divested of his 
usual hoarseness. He followed the 
warblings of Miss Stephens with 
admirable precision; and it is not 
saying too much to assert, that he 
contributed largely to the pleasing 
scensalion which the execution of this 
composition universally created. 

Miss Stephens was Rosetta——We 
must first mention her acting, which 
was on this occasion so extremely 
pretty and animated, as to obtain for 
her many tokens of applause. We 
have, however, heard her sing better. 
The opeving duet of Hope, thou 
Nurse appeared to us pitched in an 
improper key. This remark, how- 
ever, is too bold to be made with 
any degree of confidence. The 
Traveller Benighted was not given 
with half its usual effect ; but in one 
or two preceding airs she obtained 
an encore, and merited what she 
obtained. Mr. Isaacs, in Hawthorn, 
was very flat and ineflective, though 
he obtained much applause from 
some oi the tribe of Levi. 


BON TON. 


This farce, written “ by the late 
immortal Mr. Garrick,” as Mathews 
Says, was brought forward Feb. 23, 
to display Mr. Farrer in Sir John 
Trotley, a character which he plays 
indifferently well—that is, respect- 
ably, but with no extraordinary ex- 
eellence. Miss Brunton made a 


delightful Miss Tittup; we never 
saw anything more charming than her 
appearance when behind the chair of 
Lord Minikin; her dark eyes were 
thrown about with the most killing 
eflect, and we dare say did consides 
rable executiOn on the hearts of her 
young admirers. 

This little farce is agreeable 
enough, but its morality is extremely 
questionable. 


THE DEAF LOVER 


March 9th. Is another of the farces 
revived for the introduction of Mr. 
Farren in a new character. He 
appears both as a young man and as 
an old man; and we must say 
(though our readers may laugh at the 
remark) is much more natural in the 
latter than in the former assumption. 
His counterfeit deafness, aud the lu- 
dicrous conversational equivoque to 
which it gives rise, present a most 
amusing picture ; a picture suflicient- 
ly drollto drive away the blue devils, 
and set gravity at defiance. The 
next best piece of acting in the farce 
was the Ostler of Simmons. His 
laugh was nearly as loud and uncon- 
strained as that of Mrs. Gibbs, who 
played a little (or at least supposed to 
be alittle) Flower Girl with genuine 
humour, Mr. Pilon’s farce promises 
to become a favourite. 


THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 


March Gth.—A selection from “La 
Folle Journée” of Beaumarchais, 
“Le Nozze di Figaro” of the King’s 
Theatre, and lastly of “ The Follies 
of a Day” by Holcroft, has been 
presented to the public at this house 
in a most agreeable form, being ac- 
companied by a considerable portion 
of Mozart’s music. A_ superficial 
critic (at least he is so in our opl- 
nion, and his remark we conceive 
bears out the assertion,) has ventured 
to say that the best things in “ Il 
Don Giovanni” have been drawo 
from, or at any rate are to be found 
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in, “ Figaro ;” a statement so much 
at variance with fact, that we have felt 
some doubt as to that critic’s enjoy- 
ment of common sense. The music 
of “ Figaro,” though abstractedly 
entitled to the highest encomium, 
nevertheless suffers in comparison 
with the celebrated ‘“ Giovanni.” 
The style of the former composition 
is delightfully chaste, and to the last 
degree delicate ; but then it must 
not be compared to its superior. 
Shakspeare’s Cymbeline,”’ or the 
* Winter’s Tale” are both of them 
exquisite productions, so long as 
they are considered with reference to 
no other plays of the Immortal Bard; 
but place them by the side of ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” of ‘ Hamlet,’ or of 
“ Othello,” and do they not “ vanish 
into air.” So with Mozart’s “ Fi- 
garo.” We have said that it is 
chaste, delicate, and delightful—so 
indeed it is. The senses are agree- 
ably enlivened throughout by a cool- 
ing and refreshing stream of melody; 
but where are to be found those de- 
licious and overpowering strains, 
which ravish the ear in “ Il Don 
Giovanni ?”—Does it contain any- 
thing comparable for softness or ex- 
treme tenderness to the little air of 
Vedrai Carino? To say nothing of 
Dekh Fenestra aand La ci durem. 
The difference between these two 
rival operas we conceive to be, that 
if the one is pleasing, the other is 
enchanting ; that if the one amuses, 
the other perfectly enraptures. 
are, however, delighted to find the 
whole of the great master’s music 
gradually finding its way to the 
English Stage. 

Of Mr. Bishop’s adaption, in this 
instance, we can only speak in quali- 
fied terms of approbatiom. The 
materials of the original were surely 
sufficient to have furnished the ne- 
cessary ingredients for the present 
piece; and it was therefore with a 
feeling amounting nearly to indigna- 
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tion, that we found ourselves deprived 
of some choice and genuine delica- 
cies, while we were pestered with 
a low, vulgar song from Faweett, 
which, through the strenuous exer- 
tions of the galleries, we were even 
compelled to hear repeated. Perhaps, 
however, Mr. Bishop is not so much 
to blame in this; he probably had no 
alternative but to disligure Mozart, 
or offend Fawcett. 

Tie performers acquitted them- 
selves in the most perfect manner. 
Whatever may be said by those who 
adopt the opinions of that pot-house, 
jacobinical catch-penny “The News,” 
respecting Miss Stephens being lost 
when she is enclosed “ in the magic 
circle of Mozart,” we are firmly 
convinced that the great composer 
would not have desired a voice or a 
style more deliciously in unison with 
his own divine strains. ‘he duet 
of Sullaria (certainly uncommonly 
well supported by Mrs. Dickons) 
was rendered by Miss Stephens one 
of the most charming things we ever 
heard. 

Mrs. Dickons is entitled to her 
full share of applause in the Countess. 
We are sorry she is encumbered with 
a Bravura, which must cost her an 
infinite deal of labour, without pro- 
ducing for her much applause or 
creating avy degree of real pleasure. 

Liston’s Figaro was happily di- 
vested of all builoonery ; and was in 
fact a very eflective comic perform- 
The opening duet with Susan 
was given with much precision on 
his side ; and he sang Se vuol ballare 
with a degree of spirit and anima- 
tion that amply compensated for its 
want of tone. We are extremely 
sorry his vocal powers will not admit 


* Since the third performance, Mo- 
zart’s Overture has given place to one 
by Mr. Bishop—ano'her specimen of 
the good taste by which the affairs of 
this house are in some instances regu- 
lated. 
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H. is a man oftalent ; and that were 
he free from any natural infirmity, he 
might be the instrument of restoring 
to the stage, and of once again ren- 
dering popular, that true, unadulte- 
rated style of harmony which has 
been so rudely and unmercifully 
driven from the Theatre by the 
ambitious inroads of Mr. Braham. 
Under all the disadvantages of voice 
to which we have just alluded, Mr. 
Hunt still succeeded in pleasing a 
portion of the audience ; and in the 
duet of Jogether Let us range the 
Fields seemed even divested of his 
usual hoarseness. He followed the 
warblings of Miss Stephens with 
admirable precision; and it is not 
saying too much to assert, that he 
contributed largely to the pleasing 
sensalion which the execution of this 
composition universally created. 

Miss Stephens was Rosetta—We 
must first mention her acting, which 
was on this occasion so extremely 
pretty and animated, as to obtain for 
her many tokens of applause. We 
have, however, heard her sing better. 
The opening duet of Hope, thou 
Nurse appeared to us pitched in an 
improper key. This remark, how- 
ever, is too bold to be made with 
any degree of confidence. The 
Traveller Benighted was not given 
with hall its usual effect; but in one 
or two preceding airs she obtained 
an encore, and merited what she 
obtained. Mr. Isaacs, in Hawthorn, 
was very flat and ineflective, though 
he obtained much applause from 
some of the tribe of Levi. 


BON TON. 


This farce, written “ by the late 
immortal Mr. Garrick,” as Mathews 
Says, was brought forward Feb. 23, 
to display Mr. Farrer in Sir John 
Trotley, a character which he plays 
indifferently well—that is, respect- 
ably, but with no extraordinary ex- 
eellence. Miss Brunton made a 


delightful Miss Tittup; we never 
saw anything more charming than her 
appearance when behind the chair of 
Lord Minikin; her dark eyes were 
thrown about with the most killing 
eflect, and we dare say did consides 
rable executiOn on the hearts of her 
young admirers. 

This little farce is agreeable 
enough, but its morality is extremely 
questionable. 


THE DEAF LOVER 


March 9th. Is another of the farces 
revived for the introduction of Mr. 
Farren in a new character. He 
appears both as a young man and as 
an old man; and we must say 
(though our readers may laugh at the 
remark) is much more natural in the 
latter than in the former assumption. 
His counterfeit deafness, aud the lu- 
dicrous conversational equivoque to 
which it gives rise, present a most 
amusing picture ; a picture suflicient- 
ly drollto drive away the blue devils, 
and set gravity at defiance. The 
next best piece of acting in the farce 
was the Ostler of Simmons. His 
laugh was nearly as loud and uncon- 
strained as that of Mrs. Gibbs, who 
played a little (or at least supposed to 
be alittle) Flower Girl with genuine 
humour. Mr. Pilon’s farce promises 
to become a favourite. 


THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 


March 6th.—A selection from “La 
Folle Journée” of Beaumarchais, 
“Le Nozze di Figaro” of the King’s 
Theatre, and lastly of “ The Follies 
of a Day” by Holcroft, bas been 
presented to the public at this house 
in a most agreeable form, being ac- 
companied by a considerable portion 
of Mozart’s music. A_ superficial 
critic (at least he is so in our opi- 
nion, and his remark we conceive 
bears out the assertion,) has ventured 
to say that the best things in “ Il 
Don Giovanni” have been drawo 
from, or at any rate are to be found 
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in, “ Figaro ;” a statement so much 
at variance with fact, that we have felt 
some doubt as to that critic’s enjoy- 
ment of common sense. The music 
of “ Figaro,” though abstractedly 
entitled to the highest encomium, 
nevertheless suffers in comparison 
with the celebrated Giovanni.” 
The style of the former composition 
is delightfully chaste, and to the last 
degree delicate ; but then it must 
not be compared to its superior. 
Shakspeare’s ‘ Cymbeline,’ or the 
* Winter’s Tale” are both of them 
exquisite productions, so long as 
they are considered with reference to 
no other plays of the Immortal Bard ; 
but place them by the side of “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” of ‘ Hamlet,’ or of 
* Othello,” and do they not “ vanish 
into air.’ So with Mozart’s “ Fi- 
garo.” We have said that it is 
chaste, delicate, and delightful—so 
indeed it is. The senses are agree- 
ably enlivened throughout by a cool- 
ing and refreshing stream of melody; 
but where are to be found those de- 
licious and overpowering strains, 
which ravish the ear in “ I! Don 
Giovanni?”—Does it contain any- 
thing comparable for softness or ex- 
treme tenderness to the liitle air of 
Vedrai Carino? To say nothing of 
Deh Fenestra aand La ci durem. 
The difference between these two 
rival operas we conceive to be, that 
if the one is pleasing, the other is 
enchanting ; that if the one amuses, 
the other perfectly enraptures. We 
are, however, delighted to find the 
whole of the great master’s music 
gradually finding its way to the 
English Stage. 

Of Mr. Bishop’s adaption, in this 
instance, we can only speak in quali- 
fied terms of approbatiom. The 
materials of the original were surely 
sufficient to have furnished the ne- 
cessary ingredients for the present 
piece ; and it was therefore with a 
feeling amounting nearly to indigna- 


tion, that we found ourselves deprived 
of some choice and genuine delica- 
cies, while we were pestered with 
a low, vulgar song from Faweett, 
which, through the strenuous exer- 
tions of the galleries, we were even 
compelled to hear repeated. Perhaps, 
however, Mr. Bishop is not so much 
to blame in this; he probably had no 
alternative but to disligure Mozart, 
or offend Fawcett.* 

Tie performers acquitted them- 
selves in the most perfect manner. 
Whatever may be said by those who 
adopt the opinions of that pot-house, 
jacobinical cateh-penny “The News,” 
respecting Miss Stephens being lost 
whe she is enclosed “ in the magic 
circle of Mozart,” we are firmly 
convinced that the great composer 
would not have desired a voice or a 
stvle more deliciously in unison with 
his own divine strains. ‘The duet 
of Sullaria (certainly uncommonly 
well supported by Mrs. Dickons) 
was rendered by Miss Stephens one 
of the most charming things we ever 
heard. 

Mrs. Dickons is entitled to her 
full share of applause in the Countess, 
We are sorry she is encumbered with 
a Bravura, which must cost her an 
infinite deal of labour, without pro- 
ducing for her much applause or 
creating any degree of real pleasure. 

Liston’s Figaro was happily di- 
vested of all builoonery ; and was in 
fact a very eflective comic perform- 


-anee. The opening duet with Susan 


was given with much precision on 
his side ; and he sang Se vuol ballare 
with a degree of spirit and anima- 
tion that amply compensated for its 
want of tone. We are extremely 
sorry his vocal powers will not admit 


* Since the third performance, Mo- 
zart’s Overture has given place to one 
by Mr. Bishop—ano'her specimen of 
the good taste by which the affairs of 
this house are in some instances regu- 
lated. 
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of his introdueing more than the 
first stanza of Non piu andrai; but 
as this is beyond a doubt the most 
magnificent composition in the whole 
opera, we cannot see why it should 
not be given to another performer— 
Mr. Isaacs for instance. 

Jones and Fawcett were as usual. 
We recommend to the nolice of the 
managers any actress in their com- 
pany in preference to Miss Beau- 
mont for the Page---Why not Miss 
Brunton? We would in that case 
gladly dispense with the song which 
Miss Beaumont gives so miserably. 

The scencry is most beautiful. 
The illuminated palace, with the re- 
flection of the lights and the moon 
in the river beneath, together with 
the serenity of the night, and the 
appearance of the heavens studded 
with innumerable stars, is a display 
almost beyond the reach of our praise. 


MINOR THEATRES. 


CIRCUS. 
The performances at this house 
during the month have, with few ex- 
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ceptions, been dedicated to benefits, 
Mrs. Egerton played Douglas, on 
Mr. Dibdin’s night ; and Nell, for her 
own benefit, March 22, when she 
also delivered an Address, in the cha- 
racter of Meg Merrilies. The house 
closed on the 29th. with a new melo- 
drama called “The Unknown Guest,” 
and ** The Heart of Mid Lothian,” 
for the benefit of Mrs. Dibdin. 


REGENCY. 

A remarkably amusing Burletta 
has been produced here, under the 
title of “ Proteus ; or, How to gain 
an Election.” The author may, 
however, attribute its success in a 
great measure to the acting of Mr. 
H. Beverly, who is its principal sup- 
port. This young man certainly bas 
much native humour; and though 
it would admit of a little polish, 
without any diminution of its keen- 
ness, we will say we have seldom 
been better pleased than by his per- 
formances. The round of benefits 
has produced much novelty, but 
none that deserves any particular 
mention. 


S*liscellancous Articles. 


COMMENTS ON SHTAKSPEARE. 


_ TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
Ulysses. ‘* This applause, 
** I give to both your speeches: which 
were such, 


“As Agamemnon and the band of 
Greece 


“« Should hold up high in brass; and 
such again, 


** As venerable Nestor, hatch’d in sil- 
ver, 


“ Should with a bond of air, strong 
as the axle-tree 


On which Heav’n rides, 
Greekish ears ides, all the 


‘* "Fo his experienced tongue.” 

I formerly thought that the words 
— strong as the axle-tree on which 
Heav’n rides’—had been foisted in 
by the players: because, as applied 
to “a bond of air,” they are unin- 
telligible. I am now of vpinion, 
however, that the line is Shakspeare’s; 
that transposition alone is necessary ; 


and that we should read the passage 
thus— 


This applause, 

“ T give to both your speeches ; which 
are such, 

“ As Acamemnon—(and the band of 
Greece,— 

“ Strong as the axle-tree on which 
Heav’n rides)— 

“¢ Should hold up high in brass :—and 
such again, 


As venerable Nestor, hatch’d in silver, 


* Should with a bond of air, knit 
Greekish ears 
* To his experienced tongue.” 


By the “ band of Greece” being 
strong as the axle-tree of Heaven, 
he would insinuate that the said band 
was even as adamant: that the 
body of troops known by the name 
of Phalanx was so firm, as not to be 
broken. This is not only compli- 
mentary to the Grecian soldiers, but 
justly expressive of their close-knit 
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ranks. |The construction of the 
passage, however, is not very clear. 
It appears, indeed, as if the speeches 
of Agamemnon and Nestor were to be 
graven on brass and silver. But this 
is not the meaning of Ulysses. Itis 
the actions alluded to in these 
speeches that he wishes should be so 
recorded, and held up to view. As 
to “‘ bond of air,” it is unquestion- 
ably the poet’s expression. Mr. 
Jackson writes---“ should with a bond 


of acter (steel) knié Greekish 
ears!!!» 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Falst. “I spy entertainment tn her ; 
she discourses, she carves, she gives 
the leer of invitation.” 

“She discourses, she carves.”--- 
This “ carves” should, it is highly 
probable, be curvets, (i. e. dances, 
capers, is full of frolic,) written, we 
may suppose, “ curv’ts,” accord- 
ing to the then practice of contracting 
words. This was generally done by 
cutting out the vowel, though some- 
‘times the consonant also is omiited, 
and that not only in writing, but in 
print. Thus I meet with “ p’mises,” 
(promises,) “ p’tences,” (pretences,) 
&c. Itisseen how easily a tran- 
scriber or printer might mistake in 
the present instance, particularly ii 
both e and é were marked by elision, 
so as that the word appeared to be 
curv’s: or, being substituted for wu, 
carv’s. Indeed, the letters a andu 
are scarcely to be distinguished from 
each other, either in the MSS. or 
types of the time. The whole is 
intended to signify, that Mrs. Ford is 
a gay, wanton woman. “ She prat- 
tles, she frisks about, she leers in- 
vitingly.’” Mr. Jackson would write 
craves, which certainly might do, but 
that it is expressed in “ leers invi- 


tingly.” 
WINTER’S TALE. 


Leontes. My wife’s a hobby- 
horse; deserves a name 


Vol, II. 


“ As rank as any flax-wench that puts 
to 


** Before her troth-plight.” 

These are very strange lines. What 
can be understood of a flax-wench 
puiting to: or why must Hermione 
be likened to such a wench, who, 
by the way, from combing flaz is not 
by necessity a strumpet ;---and that 
is the instance required here. Flax 
wench, it is believed, should be flus 
or flux’d wench; (i. e. she who is 
brought by acts of lewdness to the 
spital) and this conjecture is 
strengthened by the expression 
“yank as.” IT read the passage as 
follows : 


My wile’sahobby-horse}l; deserves a 
name 


‘© As rank as any flux-wench too, that 
tups 
“ Before her troth-plight.” 


Tups is the “ puts” of the text by 
transposition of a letter. The word 
is not altogether proper, indeed, in 
speaking of a female---But he seems 
to use it merely in the sense of for- 
nicates, and consequently applicable 
to either sex. Shakspeare, it should 
be remembered, is fond of employing 
uncommon words on occasions like 
the present. Boileau’s ‘ Biche en 
rut? is of nearly the same kind. 
The reading proposed by the new 
Editor is---I know not what. No 
one surely will pretend to understand 
it. He says “troth-plight? is an 
apron; Euge! Euge! 

Vauxhall Terrace. ANDREW BECKET. 

(To be continued.) 


THE THESPIANS. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sin,---Annexed I have sent you 
the commencement of a poem entitled 
the Tuesprsans, in which I have en- 
deavoured io give an impartial sketch 
of the merits and defects of the per- 
formers of the theatres royal. The 
lines have been written by me at 
various times, in detached portions ; 
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1 have now corrected and arranged 
them as a whole; and if you think 
them worthy a place in your Maga- 
zine, they are at your service. I 
shall send you a further continuation 
immediately, which you may insert 
in such portions as your space and in- 
clination will permit. 

It is possible that in some of my 
remarks, my opinions may not en- 
tirely coincide with your own; though 
I belicve we shall be found to agree 
in more points than we differ; and 
as I have endeavoured to avoid all 
acrimony and partiality, I am con- 
vinced that circumstance will be no 
objection with you. 


Greek Street, Soho. 
Feb. 18, 1819. 


THE THESPIANS. 

The princely dome, with gliltring 
trophies hung ; 

The hero’s conqu’ring deeds, I leave 
unsung: 

The battle’s rage, the pomp of war’s 
alarms, 

The shouts of vicUry, or the clash of 
arms. 

Less lofty scenes invite my peaceful 
lays, 

Where humbler patriots seek to merit 
praise ; 

Where Thespian heroes strive for 
Thespian fame, 

At Covent-Garden and at Drury-Lane. 

Nor seem, ye proud, their efforts to 

despise, 

But, school’d by them, be prudent and 
be wise ; 


For here to Nature, as the magnet, 
true, 


They hold the mirror up to public 
view, 

Where each may trace his action’s 
end and aim, 


That public guilt may lead to public 
shame; 


That folly, still may be held out tg 
scorn ; 


Andtyrants curs’d by ages yet unborn. 


High on the summit of a verdant hill, 

Whose fragrant shrabs the air with 
odours fill; 

With spicy groves and biooming myr- 
tle crown’d, 

And murm’ring rills meandering 
around ; 

Where op’ning flow’rs their blushing 
sweets display, 

And crystal streams from spouting 
fountains play ; 

The Muses lighted, from Parnassus’ 
height, 

In mutual harmony and fond delight, 

By Thespis guided from the bliss- 
ful grove, 

(For Thespis ranks amongst the gods 
above, ) 

To trace the merits of his followers, 
bere, 

Who move in varied paths within the 
Thespian sphere. 


Here, on a flow’ry bank, beneath 

the shade 

Of spreading boughs, to genius 
sacred made, 

Nature reclining all her charms 
display’d : 

And near her couch was graceful 
Science seen, 

The lovelicst handmaid of the loveliest 
queen ; 

Who now with costly gems bedeck’d 
her hair, 

And now in flowing robes adorn’d the 
fair : 

While Fancy spread a rich luxuriant 
feast, 

And Fame proclaim’d it to each Thes- 
pian guest. 


And, lo! where now a crowd pro- 
miscuous throng 


From Drury’s temple, once the prid¢ 
of song, 
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Or diff’rent pow’rs, pretensions, sex, 
and age, 

That dignify, adorn, or mar the stage, 

That grace the tragic or the comic 
line, 

Or, primo buffo, trip in pantomime. 


First, mighty StrePuen, truest Falstaff 
nam’d, 

Though not for humour but for figure 
fam’d, 

Comes, goaded on by managerial 
pride, 

By servile lacquies throng'd on either 
side, 

Who seek for place, or pension, ora 
word 

Of introduction to the loftier board; 

¥ree to engage in any grand design, 

To bear a torci, or tag an ode in 
rhyme, 

To write encomiums on princely 
show, 

Or like the Laureate, twenty years 
ago. 

(To be continued.) 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Tke perfection of romance writing 
consists in the complete “‘ mystifi- 
eation” of the reader; who after 
having been led through above a 
thousand pages, decked with “ dark 
and long galleries, corridors, vaults, 
holiow groans, blue lights, skeletons,” 
&e. &c. until his hairs become white 
from ‘“ the very curdling of his 
brain,” finds that all these were 
mock representations; and that the 
things which so deliciously frigh- 
tened him never existed in reality ; 
but arose from natural circumstances, 
arranged in the most exact order by 
the goddess of chance, who has of 
late repented of her errors, and 
become exemplary for the utmost 
regularity. 

It will not be thought singular by 
those who have penetration enough 
to see that a novel may readily be 


made a romance, or a romance a 
novel, that I have treated of them 
both in one paper. Take the fullow- 
ing table, which may, like machinery 
in factories, greatly accelerate the 
progress of the “ divine art.” 


For the transmutation of a ro- 
mance to a novel—where you find 


A castle,... put... A house 
A cavern, .......e. A bower 
A groan, ......... A sigh 
A A father 
Howling blasts,... Zephyrs 
A_ blood-stain’d 
dagger, A fan 
A knight, ......... A gentleman with- 
out whiskers 
A heroine,......... Need not be 
changed, being 
versatile 
ASSASSINS, Killing glances 
A monk............ An old steward 
Skeletons, skulls, 
KC. Compliments, sen- 
timents, &e. 
A A candle 
A magic book sprin- 
kled with blood, A letter bedewed 
with tears 
Mysterious voices, Abstruse words, 
easily found in 
a dictionary 
A secret oath, ... A tender hint 
A gliding ghost,... An usurer, or an 
attorney 
A witch, ......... An old  house- 
keeper - 
A wound, .. ...... A kiss 
A midnight murder A marriage 


The table reversed, of course answers 
for making a novel out of a romance. 
It must however be acknowledged 
that something ts required from the 
author’s judgment. Though the 
loom is prepared, none but the weaver 
can make the web; so the mind, 
educated in the schoul of nature, 
and afterwards sent to the college of 
fancy, refined, rectified, and sublimed, 
is necessary for the formation of this 
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intellectual tapestry: there is that 
ardour necessary which laughs at 
impossibilities ; that ingenuity and 
persuasion which bring together and 
reconcile those circumstances that 
were justly considered from time im- 
memorial utterly irreconcileable ; 
and that force which bursts the 
whole asunder when it can be conti- 
nued uo longer, or that the author 
is losing his way in his own labyrinth. 

What a being is the heroine of a 
novel! Thinking, speaking, and 
acting unlike the rest of the world, 
it is probable she is not made of the 
same wretched materials as nature 
penuriously uses in her con- 
tracts with Providence. Slic never 
eats any thing; and if a table 
must be introduced, only languishes 
over some trifle—perhaps a jelly, 
as being congenial with her sub- 
stance. A hearty meal would ruin 
her character: she may be allowed 
to drink, provided the liquor be dew, 
and the vessel a tulip. 

This prodigy however may be 
accounted for by natural means; a 
critic on painting says, “ a painter 
should be bandsume, because he al- 
ways paints himself in his pictures.” 
Just so is it with novelists in their 
productions :* it is therefore from a 
contempiation of their own beauties 
that the paragon is produced, and 
the whole desire and conduct of the 
fair novelists of the present day tend 
to make the world believe they are 
wild, airy, versatile, and extravagant ; 
all soul and animation; devoid of 
the shade of prudence ; and without 
any intercourse with that sordid 
being consistency. In sober truth, 
such sickly sentiment and trash are 
disgusting. A novel I read a few 
years ago contained the following 
passage— 

“Clarinda laid down her harp 


* Of which we have recently had some 
specimens of “ wild Irish” growth. 


upon a bed of violets, but the sigh 
which heaved her bosom still mur. 
mured through the strings. © She 
cast her eye on Henry, who intuj. 
tively took up his flute, and began to 
play a wild mountain strain—at the 
same time singing these lines: 


“Tce dissolves and snows decay, 
“ ¢ Fearful of the morning ray ; 
“« © Why can yonder bosom prove, 
Still relentless to my love ?? ’ 


What an inestimable combination of 
talent!—IIt may not be improper to 
introduce, in company witb this de- 
licious morceau, a portion of a popular 
work now blooming in print, as an 
additional specimen of this delightful 
and instructive species of writing. 
A “wild lrish” Tale, after display- 
ing various tender scenes between a 
young English Lord and a Milesian 
Pame, as if sick of love, turns sudden- 
ly philosophic, and descants upon tbe 
Irish character. Then meditating the 
improvement of unlettered moun- 
taineers, it exclaims seriously, “ The 
darkness of ignorance must be dissi- 
pated before the light of truth can 
be admiiied”—Wonderful discovery ! 
But what new principle is this that so 
kindly interferes between these two 
enemies? The darkness in that 
country must be very stubborn; i 
other countries, the moment Mr. 
Light enters, Mr. Darkness with- 
draws without ceremony; but there 
he is like their mobs, who will not 
disperse although the magistrates read 
the riot act. At the end of the same 
exquisitely written and never to be 
forgotten work, occurs—perhaps the 
highest-wrought sentence which the 
tongue was ever favoured by pro- 
nouncing, (though the head denied 
the privilege of understanding) as if 
to keep in countenance the “ lumber” 
of dictionaries so plentifully scattered 
through it. Still alluding to the 
Irish, it exclaims prophetically— 
“Then shall the sun of prosperity 
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rise brightly over the horizon of their 
kappy exisience: while the feeling 
which has awakened to the touch of 
reason aud humanity, shall return 
back to, and increase the source 
from whence it originally flowed; as 
the elements that by a gradual pro- 
gress brighten into flame, terminate 
in a liquid light, which reverberating 
im sympathy with their former kin- 
dred, gradually cheer and gratefully 
enliven the whole order of universal 
nature!!!) How kind and conside- 
rete the “ patriotic authoress” 
(heaven defend us from female poli- 
ticians!) was to place this at the end 
of the banguet: had it occurred at 
the beginning, the guests would ine- 
vitably have lost the romantic viands, 
in endeavouring to chew the grist!e. 
With this [ shail conclude ; trusting 
Wo any of my fair readers should 
fee! an itch to seribbie a sentimental 
novel, the foregoing remarks and ex- 
amples will prove of infinite service 
and assistance to them. 
HENRY. 

London, March 9, 18!9. 


HINTS TO MOURNERS. 
To the Ed:tor of the British Stage. 


Ssr—Dean Swift, in his usual 
satirical manner, once remarked, that 
“he always saw the merriest faces 
im mourning coaches.” I am not 
prepared, Mr. Editor, to go so far 
as this, but I certainly think we are 
apt to pay too little regard to ap- 
pearances on the demise of our 
friends. Some attention to decorum 
should undoubtedly be observed ; and 
as I have never met with any rules 
for the guidance of our conduct on 
these melancholy occasions, perhaps 
the following outlines may furnish a 
Superior pen with hints for a more 
extensive plan: which, I am_ con- 
vinced, would prove highly acceptable 
to all who wish to appear “ good sort 
of people” in the eyes of the world ; 


but who, from there being no esta- 
blished rules or etiquette, are too 
often misled (notwithstanding the 
purity of their intentions) by the 
frailty of their judgment. You will 
confer a great obligation on me by 
inserting my Hints, and I am quite 
sure they will be acceptable to many 
of your readers. 


Somers Town, 
January Srd, 1819. 


A Wife losing her Husband. 


Should not appear in public the 
first week; nor in private without 
a white handkerchief. 

The second Sunday---should be 
seen at church ; much affected with 
the Sermon; skilful use of the hand- 
kerchiel not omitted. 

May go toa tragedy after the first 
month, and weep in character, either 
at the play, or loss of her busband. 

The third month she may laugh at 
a play, or dance at a ball, with her 
intended bridegroom: and the fourth 
month may jump into bis arms, and 
finish her widowhood. 


ARISTIDES. 


A Husband losing his Wife. 


Must weep, or seem to weep, at 
the funeral ; should not appear in the 
saloon the first week ; should vent a 
proper sigh whenever and wherever 
good wives or matrimony happen to 
be mentioned. 

May take a mistress into keeping 
the third week, provided he had not 
one before; and appear at Covent 
Garden with her at the expiration of 
the month. 


An Heir losing his Father. 


It would be more decent (if it can 
be avoided) not to break out before 
the funeral. Florses, dogs, and gay 
equipages may however be getting 
ready ; plans of which, dispositions 
of gardens, and the like, may in the 
mean time be examined ; additional 
servants hired, and even put into 
mourning. The ladies may visit him 
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(after the funeral,) or he may visit 
them (before,) provided some little 
precaution is used to prevent scan- 
dal. He may frequent the gaming 
table ; and if he be not ruined at the 
expiration of his mourning, he need 
only change his dress, and pursve the 
same plan as long as his fortune lasts. 


MY POCKET-BOOK,—No. 28. 


“ Variis locis dispersa in unum fasciculum 
redegi.” 


Scripturat Comment. A clergy- 
man was saying at the table of the 
late Bishop of London, that he could 
not comprehend the meaning of a 
passage in the cixth Psalm :—“ He 
cloath’d himself with cursing like as 
with a garment.”—“ Oh!” said the 
Bishop, “ it means he had a habit of 
swearing.” 


Tnoroucn Bass. A man who 
was learning thorough bass, observed 
to a friend how very difficult it was, 
and how long he should be in master- 
ing it. ‘* Aye,” replied his friend, 
““the same remark was made long 


since---‘ Nemo repente fuit turpissi- 
mus,” 


MackLin once rehearsing Mac- 
beth, through want of memory de- 
tained the performers a long time at 
the theatre ; upon which, one of them 
asked Shuter if he did not think it 
very extraordinary Uhat a man so old, 
and so decayed in his faculties, should 
attempt so arduous a character? 


Sbuter drily replied in the words of 
Macbeth,— 


“* The time has been 
“That when the brains were out, the 
mau would die, 


* And there aneud ; but now”—— 


Spanisn Satire. An Englishman 
being at Madrid, asked a Spanish 
gentleman how they distinguished a 
woman of light character from a 
woman of virtue. “ Why, sir,” re- 
turned the Spaniard, with the utmost 
gravity, “if you meet a woman with 


a littte basket on her arm, depend 
upon it she is game.” “ But suppose 
I meet one without a basket ?»— 
“ Why then, sir, depend upon it, she 
is game too.” 
Curiovs Eptstie. The following 
is a literal transcript of a letter 
actually sent, a short time since, to 
the mistress of a school at Hendon, 
by the father of one of the boarders: 


As I had a good heddication my- 
self, I ham hintirely ashamed to see 
in wat manor Lucey his bitt by the 
buggs; and it his my desire for hur 
to slepe in the bedd that she alway 
do ; and not for to slepe sum time in 
wun, and then in annuther, for to 
feed all the buggs in the ouse ; for I 


think that be not right, neither shall 
she do it.” 


Mr. Pitt, it is well known, was 
notorious for the positiveness with 
which he de:ivered his opinions, and 
the obstinacy with which he defended 
them. Lord Thurlow once rebuked 
him in his own way. Mr. Pitt was 
declaiming, at a Cabinet Dinner, on 
the beauty and energy of the Latin 
language ; and, amongst other things, 
noticed as a peculiar elegance in it, 
that two negatives made a thing more 
positive than an affirmative could 
possibly do. “ Then,” said Lord 
Thurlow, “ your father and mother 
must certainly have been two nega- 
tives, to make such a damned positive 
fellow as you are.” 


Reqvest. Some thieves 
met a man in a wood, robbed him, 
and bound him to atree. Shortly 
after they met another, robbed and 
bound him also, and laid him on the 
other side of the hedge. Presently, 
the first began to cry out, saying, 
“* Tam undone, I am undone!” The 


other, hearing this, begged he would 


immediately come round, and undo 
him too. 


Clement's Inn, 
March 17th, 1819. 


DANGLE, JUN. 
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Original Poetry. 


To # * #, on her telling the writer 
she was married. 


Yes! thouart wed! I Know it all, 
Yet why remind me of my pain ? 
Why let that magic smile recal 
Hopes, that must never bloom 
again ? 

Vain is the wish, that time’s cold wing 
May all the griefs I feel remove ; 
Siace future years no balm can bring, 

‘To heal the pangs of slighted love. 


No! now life’s fairest scenes must be 
A weary waste of tedious hours ; 
4 gloomy, cheerless blank to me, 
Where thorns usurp the place of 
flow’Ts. 


The past; — it now might almost 
seein, 
The phantom of a fevered brain ; 
But that, to prove ’twas not a dream, 
Thy beauty, and my griefs remain ! 


The future ;—’tis a cheerless gloom, 
That has no ray of hope for me ; 

Save what is veil’d beyond the tomb, 
And shrouded in eternity ! 


Then, do not tell me, I shall live 
To think on thee, without regret ; 
Though time may teach me to forgive, 
It cannot teach me to forget ! 


Say not, when love has ceased to 
burn, 
When reason shill my passion end, 
In calmer hours I may return, 
And claim the sacred name of friend! 


No, never !—Friendshipsuch as mine, 
Were like the fatal Simoom’s breath 

To souls so good, and pure as thine, 
Blasting the flower it loves, with 


death! 
We'll meet no more !—May smiling 
years 
Still o’er thy path new blessings 
show’r ; 


And may the mem’ry of my tears 


Ne’er rise to damp one festive hour ! 
March 1819, WERTER. 


The Book of Love. 


As the tree seems more bright, whea 
the sun’s smiling rays 
Enliven its beauties awhile ; 
So the cheek of the fair one more 
sweetness displays, 
When its dimple is rob’d with a 
smile. 


As a flower seems fairer, when sum- 
mer’s light dew 
O’er the blush of it’s surface ap- 
pears ; 
So dear woman’s soft eye boasts a 
lovelier blue, 
When it languidly peeps thro’ its 
tears. 


To lovers an eloquent language they 
speak, 
A language divine as sincere ; 
For love can be read in the smile of 
the cheek, 
And pity, be seen in the tear. 


Vv. D. 


To Mr. Macready. 


There is a shrine bedew’d with many 


a tear, 

To lovers precious, and to friendship 
dear ; 

Where vice expires, where evil passions 
sleep, 

And soften’d hearts in silence love to 
weep. 

A stream of living flame around it 
plays, 

And genius ofttimes gilds it with its 
rays ; 


Whilst heaw’nly pity, like th’ encir- 
cling vine, 

Clings gently round, and breathos 
along the shrine. 

The shrine of Feeling! --- and her 
vot’ry thou, 

Before whose pow’r the sternest hearts 
must bow ; 
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Whose force and judgment, eloquence 
end truth, 

Give fire to age, and virtuous zeal to 
youth. 

Thy mountains, Scotia, soaring to the 
skies, 

Once held arace train’d up to enter- 

prise ; 

Their chief, Rob Roy, the boldest of 
the clan, 

Who dard assert the privilege of 
man ; 

Who, when his country was by force 
oppress’d, 

Burn’d with desire to see her wrongs 
redress’d ; 

Who held th’ oppressors cruel iaws 


at nought, 

Nor lost the liberty for — he 
fought. 

Rob Roy still lives! His ardour to 
be free, 

His life, his soul, his spirit, are in 
thee. 

Mighty conception !---With thy giant 
aid, 

A form sublime is moulded from a 
shade ; 

Thou canst supply the vacancies of 
skill, 


Embody “ airy nothings” at thy will; 
Give to dull beings forms of life and 


light, 

And,put false taste and sophistry to 
fliybt. 

Then, hail, Macready! for in thee 
we find 

The clear conception of a well-stor’d 
mind ; 

Each darker passion thou canst well 
portray, 

Or lead the heart with gentleness 
away : 

Like the Eolian lyre, thy voice can 
swell, 

Can loudly burst, or tales of fondness 
tell 5 

Sweetly, as when upon the golden 
strings 

Some timid dove doth rest her weary 
Wings ; 


Whose flutt’rings wake the sounds, 
all sounds above, 
That breathe affection, gratitude, and 
love. 
E—y.. 


Anacreontic. 


Let stoics their sanctified maxims 
delight in, 
Such dull, prosing proverbs I ne’er. 
can admire ; 
The soul-melting precepts I find most 
inviting, 
Are those which bright wine and 
lov’d women inspire. 


The tendrils of pleasure, around the 


soul twining, 

With wine in profusion, and love 
at command, 
(Thus the rites of the Goddess and 

Bacchus combining) 
What heart can reject, or what 
mortal withstand ? 


Ye dull ones, no longer be vot’ries of 
SOrrow ; | 
—Life’s so fleeting, ’tis madness to 
think of delay ; 
Never put off those moments of bliss 
till to-morrow, 
Which may be enjoy’d in per- 
fection to-day. 


When the hours of existence are 
splendid and bright, - 
Th’enchantments of love add new 
life te the soul ; 
And should dark adversity 
in night, 
Ev’ry care is soon drown’d in the 
sparkling bowl. 


London, 6th Feb. 1819. EUSTACE. 


Woman. 


When man was made, God sent 4 
helper to him ; 

And so she prov’d, for she help’d to 
undo him. 
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